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Articles 


THE CONTEMPORARY WORLD 


PauL WEISS 


lhere are, I think, at least eight distinct wi ays in which we 
can justifiably speak of a contemporary world.’ Their acknow- 
— however, requires that one resolutely oppose what 
seems to be the view of many today—that all real relations 
cma spatially distant things are the product of forces 
transmitted at a finite velocity. No relations, they think, can 
connect spatially distant beings which exist at the same time. 
Contemporaries are, for them, independent, altogether dis 
connected, having no direct effect on one another. Any thing, 
on this view, can be taken as fixed and the others interpreted 
from its vantage point; all of them can be interrelated via 
some common ancestor or by means of a formula, but no one 
can be related to another in fact, without being related as 
earlier or later than that other. 

Theirs i is an impressive theory—and a very successful one. 
But it poses a host of problems its defenders seem not to have 
faced. 


1. Each thing would seem to form a universe all to itself, 
each with its own time, having nothing to do with whatever 
else there be. But then what is to be done with the principle 
that for every action there is a corresponding reaction? What 


would there be to observe, to experiment on? How could 
physics be anything more than the introspective report of a 
single body: A physics presupposes that there are mz ny things 


intermeshed, making a difference to one another, then and 
there. 

Two things can be contemporaneous only so far as they 
belong to the same world. Were they completely isolated one 
from the other they would nor add to two. There would be 
one thing, and then one thing again, without any connection 
between them. If there are two things they must be inter 
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related If then all physical relations take time to be 
established, there must be a non-physical relation between 
things. 

3. Things form groups of all sorts, and sometimes act in 
concert. [here are mountains and forests, planets and galaxies, 
herds, families and societies. No one of these is a mere collec- 
tion of elements, a simple aggregate of items. The items in 
them have something in common; their natures are affected 
by the character of the whole in which they are. In the case 
of the herds, families, and societies, at least, the constituents 
seem to have common aims and objectives. There is nothing 
in current theory, however, which accounts for or allows for 
the fact that things have common characters and common 
objectives. 

4. A science of purely independent things has no reason 
to suppose that any one will be able to affect any other, be it 
contemporary or subsequent. Let it be supposed that an action 
takes time. It does not follow that it will have an effect on 
anything else. This can be assured only if a number of beings 
are intermeshed members of the same world. Only they will 
positively have something available to which they can direct 
their actions or at which undirected activity must necessarily 
terminate. 

5. If all action takes time, a past thing must somehow 
affect a future one. But what is past is no more; what is future 
is not yet. If-all action is from past to future, one thing 
cannot act on another, for so far as the acting thing exists, 
the object it is to affect does not, and so far as the affected 
thing exists, the acting thing is past and acts no longer. 

All action takes place in the present, and no where else. 
It must have a source in the past; it may come to a terminus 
in the future. But at the source and at the terminus, and 
every place between, there is only something present. To act 
is to renew, to reinstate the present. It is not to skip over or 
through it to link a vanished past with a non-existent future. 
But then we cannot rightly speak with some physicists of the 
time- py eye affecting of the future by the past. 


. The things in the world are finite: none occupies more 
all a limited space. But if they were independent, one of the 
other, each could conceiy ably extend or expand indefinitely. 
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Beings which are completely independent do not block one 
another. To account for the fact that they do seem to limit one 
another, it is necessary to suppose somewhat arbitrarily that 
each exercices a power of self-restraint. But there is no 
warrant for such a supposition. 

. The things in the world, though independent and 
possessed ot their own rhythms, keep abre: ast of one another. 
Ihe successors of contemporary beings or states are also con- 
temporary. Something outside the different beings must keep 
them in tandem, make them, despite their independence and 
different paces, contemporary later as well as now. Such a 
needed intermeshing power is presupposed but apparently 
beyond the knowledge of present day physics. 

8. Contemporaries are related as larger, smaller, nearer, 
further, and so on. Relations of comparison connect them 
directly and immediately regardless of whether or not they 
act on one another. Were some body fresh ly created and stuck 
off somewhere in the firmament, it would not have to wait for 
weeks and weeks before it could have a relation of “bigger 
than” to something here on earth. The theory that all relations 
owe their being to time-consuming actions, overlooks the static, 
constitutive relations of comparison which hold between all 
things. 

g. We perceive and use contemporary things. Otherwise 
here would be no evidence or verification possible; there would 
Y no one with whom we could converse: there would be 
nothing with which we could interact, hate or love. Each of 
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us would speak to the shadow of what had been or to the prom- 
ise of something to be, and never to somebody as real, as 
present as ourselves. Science would be the work of lonesome 
men, unable to cooperate, experiment or discuss. But such men 
are not known to any one of us. Did any such exist, they 
would, by the very nature of the case, be unknowable. To know 
another man is to know one no longer all alone. 

In the course of this criticism, two kinds of contem- 
poraneity have been touched upon. One I shall term coordinate 
contemporaneity. It is constituted of relations of comparison 
(such as smaller or larger, heavier or lighter). These are 
indispensable, unavoidable connectives between whatever 
things there are. The other I shall term effective contem- 
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poraneity. It is constituted by a force of opposition, a 
generic mode of connection, having togetherness and thus all 
relations of comparison as illustrations. Opposition separates 
while it connects, unites while it divides to make an effective 
contemporary world of distinct beings which are together by 
virtue of their mutual antagonism. 

Neither the coordinate nor the effective mode of con- 
temporaneity makes provision for a propulsion into the future, 
for a contemporaneity in time, for a restless contemporaneity, 
for a contemporaneity rooted in tensions. They answer to 
the frozen struggle of a Laocoon, not to the creative onrush 
of the world. There seem in fact to be at least six distinct types 
of restless contemporaneity: public, convergent, physical, im- 
pressed, organizational and directional. These must be dis- 
tinguished, explained and interrelated if the world which we 
perceive, in which we live and with which we interplay 1s 
to be understood. Together with the coordinate and effective 
modes of contemporaneity, which they presuppose, they make 
this universe of ours quite unlike that which physics seems 
to assert it to be. They do not compel the denial of any of the 
results of physical speculation or experiment, but only the 
rejection of the supposition that the contemporaneity re- 
cognized by Einstein is the only contemporaneity that there is 
or can be. 

Public Contemporaneity: The terms of all relations are 
internal to them. If the nature of a relation changes so must 
the terms, and in strict conformity. ‘Father’ and “son” are 
internal to the relation “male parent of”; “larger” and 
“smaller” are internal to the relation “greater than.” The con- 
verse does not hold, for terms may change proportionately, 
leaving the relation as it was before. If the larger and smaller 
objects were both doubled in size, the relation between them 
would not be affected in the slightest. But then, since the 
terms are internal io the relations, they can never offer the 
relations anything fo relate. There must be things outside a 
relation if there is to be something for a relation to do. 

Relations reach to and through every individual. If they 
could absorb every part of an individual within themselves, they 
would deny themselves the capacity to relate anything outside 
themselves, and thus would preclude the existence of any indi- 
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viduals with natures and powers of their own. Relations stop 
short of the individuals in their concreteness and privacy, but 
not without first making those individuals function as inter- 
nalized. relativized., public . contemporary terms. Only because 
the individual, as it were, retreats before the relations which 
connect it with others, only because it maintains itself as a 
private being, can the relation swallow it in the guise of a term 
and still have it outside itself as something which the relation 
requires for support, stop, and content. 

A concrete, substantial individual is the union of term 
and privacy. Constantly pulled in the direction of a public 
world where it functions as an internally related term, it just 
as constantly offers its private being as a counterweight. It 
— the two sides together dynamically, constantly expressing 

S privacy in action, thereby presenting new content to be 
publicly related to other content rooted in other concrete 
individuals. 

Those who, with the idealists, are overimpressed with the 
absorptive power of the public world tend to ignore or 
minimize the counterweight of privacy, and are able to find 
neither need nor place for action or for time. Those who, 
with the radical individualists, are overimpressed with the 
power of the individual to stand outside related contemporary 
terms, tend to treat the individual as unknown and unknowable. 
Both sides are essential, but should not be overstressed; together 
they allow us to affirm that there are multiple individuals, each 
with an ineluctable privacy, functioning as internally related, 
publicly contemporary terms. 

Convergent Contemporaneity: Every being has a_ begin- 
ning and an end; its presence and its acts require reference to 
outside causes and conditions. Nevertheless there is a finality 
to each, preventing it from being treated only as a combination 
of universals, as spatio-temporally distinct, as a mere partic- 
ular, or as an instance of some general character. 

No being is a combination of universals; otherwise it 
could conceivably be duplicated. Any one of us might then 
possibly be repe: ated any number of times all over the cosmos. 
Yet no one of us would think of instituting a search for a 
possible duplicate of himself. Why is this? Is it because, as 
empiricists ought to say, success has empirically been shown to 
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be unlikelyr But which of us has made any attempt to make 
the test? Is it not rather that each man has an immediate 
grasp of himself as in no way reducible to a set of characters, 
any and all of which might exist elsewhere as well? How else 
account for the surety of our knowledge, that we are each and 
every one of us, unique, unduplicatable beings? 

Nor is any being made unique by space or by me. Not 
only are the points and regions of space and time without 
sufficient distinctiveness to enable them to discriminate be- 
tween beings which are in every other respect alike, not only 
does each region of space allow for the presence of multiple 
individuals in different spaces, showing that they cannot serve 
to distinguish one thing from another, but they can make 
individuals unique only so far as they themselves are tissues 
of unique points and regions, which is to say, only so far as 
they are made up of unduplicatable realities, genuine indi- 
viduals. He who finds it agreeable to affirm that the points 
or regions of space and time are unique realities, should find 
it at least as agreeable to assert something similar about us 
and other beings, who so obviously act from within and 
uniquely ground whatever duplicatable features can be dis- 
cerned in us. The places and times where a being happens to 
be are in fact alien to a being’s nature; that is why it is ‘not 
rooted in just one spot or moment. ‘The ¢ capacity to move 
and persist shows that any particular position in space and 
time is not essential to a ‘thing, and certainly cannot make 
it unique. 

Nor is any real thing a mere particular, a_ localized 
universal, differing from others only in position in space and 
time. The basic realities are individuals or combinations of 
them, grounding whatever particulars, such as color, shape or 
volume, can be abstracted from or distinguished within them. 

Nor is any real thing a mere instance, a specification of 
some universal, differing from others in nothing more than a 
set of details introduced from the outside. Each is a substance, 
irreducible, sustaining, dynamic. Only particulars could have 
the status of instances, and then only so far as they were 
resident in individuals. 

Every living being, human or subhuman, is a substance. 
So is every ultimate constituent of matter. Each has a nature, 
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needs, virtues and limitations which preclude its being treated 
as a case of the others. But in many ways man can serve as 

paradigm for the rest, and for the ume being we shall so 
treat him. 

Each man is a substance, absolutely unduplicatable. Each 
is an original source of action and reaction, not to be wholly 
explained in terms of the conditions under which he lives, the 
ancestry which he had, the things he once did, the energy he 
borrows or uses, or the characters that he happens then to 
possess and perhaps share with others. He is no shell in which 
different forces converge without hindrance; he is no collection 
of inert qualities. Rather, he is a dynamic, substantial reality, 
sustaining and expli ning whatever features he m: AV displ: LY. 
Insistent, resistant, incomparably other than the rest, he is an 
irreducible locus of rights, an irreplaceable object of praise 
and blame, love, help, anger and hate. Actions begin and 
terminate in him, and the entire cosmos, at any moment, 
consists of nothing more than him and similar substances, their 
relations and products, and the power these involve, all inter- 
meshed yet independent. 

Each man is unique, yet all have something in common. 
It is hard to characterize this common factor accurately. It 
has sometimes been so described that it required the exclusion 
from the ranks of man of many we would otherwise take to 
belong. We hear from Aristotle that only well-born male, 
adult Greeks adequately possess a common human nature; 
from others we hear that this common nature resides only 
in those beings who are white, courageous, westerners or 
Christians. But the beings these views exclude have a shape, 
body, psyche, diseases and habits somewhat similar to those 
poss sessed by the beings included. All men seem lured by 
similar temptations and seem to be cured by similar medicines: 
they are all born and they all die in similar ways. To do 
justice to the universal range of psychology, physiology, biol- 
ogy and medicine one must acknowledge a common human 
nature which includes many more beings than those who find 
a place in Aristotle’s and similar worlds. 

The ann e of an adequate account of the common human 
nature of man does not affect the fact that there is such a 
nature, making every man, despite his individuality, one of a 
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kind. The common nature is a genuine universal, essential, 
effective, objective. Its role can be most readily understood 
perhaps, by attending not to it but to some more innocuous, 
more familiar, more limited and transitory universal, such 
as “carpenter.” 

The man now fixing the chair is a carpenter. “Carpenter” 
is betrayed in his every look, in his thoughts, muscles, habits, 
in his hopes, passions, beliefs, fears, vocabulary. He is a 
carpenter through and through. So much so indeed, that we 
tend to forget sometimes that he is also a unique individual, 
not classifiable, beyond all categories. Our error is in part due 
to the fact that we know him usually from a distance, through 
his acts and effects, without genuine appreciation. Our error 
is in part due also to our healthy tendency to compensate for 
a more metaphysical error on his part, an error he performs by 
existing. He tends to subordinate the universals he embodies 
to his uniqueness, to deny them a distinctive status and 
function. He tends to be a carpenter in his own individual 
way, to make the common character of ‘“‘carpenter’”’ be no more 
than an abstract phase of himself. He never altogether suc- 
ceeds in doing this, but he does succeed more than he should. 
When we call him “a carpenter” we somewhat compensate for 
his over-subjugation of the universal, “carpenter”. We treat 
him then as though he had another centre of gravity outside 
himself as here and now, in a “carpentereity” in which all his 
individuality is cancelled out. Our stress is no less eccentric 
than his, but it matches his and thereby enables us to do 
some justice to the universals he tends to swallow up in his 
uniqueness. 

Existentialists and nominalists (their precursors) are sympa- 
thetic with the metaphysical bias on the part of the individual 
to subjugate the universal to his uniqueness. They are appre- 
ciative thinkers, men who give priority to will and love over 
contemplation and perception. They know as well as any one 
else, of course, that this man fixing the chair is not only a 
unique individual but also “a carpenter.” But they think they 
can have only a pragmatic justification for terming him “a 
carpenter.” They do not believe that “carpenter” is an 
integral feature of him, that it really characterizes him, that it 
is of his flesh and bone. For them, all common designations, 
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all classifications are arbitrary, matters of convention, conven- 
ience, custom, language, answering to nothing in the nature 
of things. Their basic error is their belief that the uniqueness 
of the individual is all-conquering, that it so completely sub- 
ordinates the universal as to deny it any objective, effective 
status. It is not possible for existentialists and nominalists to 
have an ethics, since an ethics requires the use of injunctions 
applicable to many men, all possessing the same natures and 
therefore the same needs, duties and rights. Nor is it possible 
for them to make an adequate place for the confident assertions 
and predictions of common sense and science that what kills or 
maims one man will kill or maim another. Because they deny 
reality and power to universals they cannot explain why a 
number of beings act in similar ways, or why lassifications 
“arbitrarily” instituted cannot be repl: iced by others. Why is 
it that it is more correct to term this man “a carpenter” than 
“plumber,”’ unless it be the case that the one does and the 
other does not answer to something in the man and his acts: 

The individual dominates but does not entirely conquer 
the universal. The universal, as a consequence, exists neither 
wholly in nor wholly outside the individual. Rather, it spre ads 
between the individual, as a singular independent being in the 
present, and a future at which that and other individuals con- 
verge. At one extreme it can be said to be entirely overwhelmed 
by the individual, and at the other extreme it can be said to 
exist as a mere point, outside of all individual control or 
determination. 

Individuals are members of one kind so far as they con- 
verge on a common point. As such they are convergent 
contemporaries, beings which are equi ally distant from the same 
focus. Despite their uniqueness and privacy, individuals, by 
virtue of their convergence on the self-same point, are co- 
existent members of the same world—though, to be sure, only 
so far as they are truly characterizable by the same uni ersals. 

Physical Contemporaneity: There is more to the world 
than terms and privacies, relations and substances, individuais 
and universals. Over and above all these is power, the total 
energy of the world. In the present, this has the form of a 
physical field, a tensional juncture of a tendency toward unity 
and a tendency toward diversification. The latter tendency 
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dominates over the former, to make the field an extensive one, 
spread out, spatial in nature, a network of distinct centres of 
possible action to be activated by whatever actualities might 
occupy them. The field is nevertheless self-maintaining because 
the tendency toward unity succeeds in resisting the tendency 
toward diversification. Its self-maintenance has in fact a 
constant value, which the conservative laws of science endeavor 
to express. 

The self-maintaining field is at once unified and spread 
out, contractive and expansive, persistent and_ perpetually 
perishing. It contracts and persists because it successfully con- 
tinues to be unified despite its tendency toward diversification. 
It expands and perishes because it continues to diversify itself 
in the form of momentary centres of possible action, despite its 
tendency toward unity. The monists have been most alert to 
the contractive, persistent side of the field, while the analysts 
have been most alert to the perishing, expansive side. Each 
refutes the other. The monist justly charges the analyst with 
an incapacity to account for the supposed plurality and the 
fact that the elements in it are somehow together. The analyst 
in turn justly charges the monist with an incapacity to 
characterize his isolated unity. or to find a place for any 
plurality except by surreptitiously allowing his unity to sub- 
divide and thereby deny itself. 

Neither the monists nor the analysts apparently see that it is 
impossible to have a many without also h: ving a one, or a one 
without also having a many. If the units of a plurality of 
entities are together in any sense, they are so far one; if they 
are not together at all, they cannot form a plurality together. 
(Cons ersely, of course, no mere unit, no mere one, is possible. 
Such a unit would allow for no distinction between itself and its 
name, between itself and its place, between what it was in 
itself and what it was for another, and thus would not be name- 
able. distinguishable or knowable. It would therefore be identi- 
cal with nothing. To be a knowable. existent one, it must be 
over against others and thus be part of a plurality, if only in 
the role of that which provides the connection, the being of all 
the others). Both the one and the many are necessary every- 
where. The field, because it contains both, is at once unified 
and diversified, in a perpetual state of tension, persisting 
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because the diversification, though perpetually exhausting the 
entire power, still leaves the unity of the field untouched. 
Only because beings are in a field can they have one 
another as obstacles and irritants. They could, were they not 
in the field, insist on themselves in every direction except that 
1 which others are to be encountered: their resistances could 
be directed in an entirely different direction from that in 
which they were needed. Beings a e physic ally contemporary 
because and only because they exist in a field. The field 
spreads between them without moving from one to the other, 
and is presupposed in theories which hold that all relations are 
the products of actions over a course of time, since it alone 
guarantees that such actions will have a terminus. 
Impressed Contemporaneity: Power is not only manifest 
in the form of a present field: it is also something unrealized, 
something not yet expressed, that which is to be exhibited 
as a field when the next moment of time comes round. Though 
it is at once blind and non-ration: y bare potentiality to be made 
determinate by what is outside it, it seems to be the ground 
for the belief in providence au in the lure of a final good. 
Its acknowledgment cannot be avoided, despite all the un- 
pleasant associations it recalls regarding teleology, for unless 
there is an unrealized power constraining what is now present, 
present activities will not be limited or guided. The happenings 
today are constrained by what can happen tomorrow. 
Teleology has lost standing in modern times in part 
because most thinkers are Cartesians who radically disconnect 
the future from the present, making prediction a kind of guess 
and hope, and in part because traditional teleologists tended to 
exaggerate the effectiveness and wisdom of the future. The 
Cartesian knows that the future must be exterior to because 
excluded from the present. But he does not seem to have taken 
sufficient account of the fact that a future which is completely 
exterior is one which need not ever become present. Only a 
future which now limits what is happening, so that it will 
have one outcome ratner than another, dictates that what now 
occurs will be followed by a relevant future occurrence. 
Power is an indeterminate, undivided whole of unrealized 
energy, which will be subdivided and specified, made present 
by actual things when and as they change in position and state. 
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It is not wholly indeterminate, for otherwise it would be 
indistinguishable from nothing. It is determinate in the form 
of inclinations toward specification, inclinations which con- 
strain the things that now act to realize it. Because of the 
constraint it imposes, whatever things now exist have an 
impressed contemporaneity, a contemporaneity over and above 
those they possess because they are subject to comparisons, are 
opposed to one another, are parts of a public world, converge 
on common points, and are physically related in a field. 


Organizational Contemporaneity: There are many things in 
a field. They exist nowhere else; and the field is never empty. 
Nevertheless, the things and the field are quite independent. 
Each has its own nature, integrity and mode of development. 
They do, however, affect one another. The field makes things 
to be physically contemporary ; things alter the quality of the 
field at every moment. Empirically viewed, neither is primary. 
What we first encounter are collectives—a people, a church, a 
nation, a state—in which we can distinguish a_ pervasive 
extensive field and a plurality of interlocked yet independently 
acting individuals. 

The collective is a distinctive reality presupposing and 
relating field and individuals. It offers the field and the 
individuals to one another. Should either adopt what it thereby 
provides, there would be need for it no longer. Collectives thus 
act to make themselves unnecessary, to dissolve themselves we 
individuals who possess within them the unity of the field, 
into a field whieh possesses the vital diversity characteristic on a 
plurality of individuals. But until they do so dissolve, they 
serve to make individuals organically contemporary. 

Were there no collectives, were there only fields and 
individuals, individuals might not be in the field and the field 
might not be a field for individuals. ‘The two might exist along- 
side one another, indifferent to one another’s presence. If they 
made a unity this would be by accident or through the oper- 
ation of some external force. But without violence, per- 
manently and securely, individuals exist in a field because they 
are, with the field, encompassed i in collectives. 


Directional Contemporaneity: A collective does not merely 
exist in the present; it reaches to the future. There it serves 
to mediate the points, at which individuals converge, with the 
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inclinations of unexpressed power. These two constitute 
genuine possibilities—possibilities which are at once external 
to and relevant to the individuals which now act to realize 
them. These possibilities tend on one side toward the status of 
sheer unexpressed power, exterior to all else, and on the other 
side toward the status of mere focal points for convergent 
individuals. Their tendency toward the status of sheer power 
precludes their absorption in any fact; their tendency toward 
the status of convergent points precludes their attaining the 
status of irrelevancies. 


Different individuals are now directionally contempor 
aneous because they are concerned with genuine possibilities. 
lhese possibilities are at once exterior, because of the power, 
and relevant, because of the convergence, and delimit what it 
is that things can become. Were they not exterior, there 
would not be something to be present; were they not relevant, 
the next occurrence would not be foreshadowed by what is 
taking place now. 

In the foregoing we have spoken of eight kinds of contem 
poraneity—coordinate, effective, public, convergent, physical. 
impressed, organizational and directional. They are in a sense 
equally important, expressing merely different aspects or 
dimensions of the single final fact that diverse individuals 
occupy an internally related present field and are concerned 
with a range of exterior and relevant possibilities. The 
contemporary world has an eight-fold form because individuals. 
fields, universals, power, collectives and possibilities all have 
distinctive functions and never exist in absolute isolation from 
one another. Statically viewed the coordinate and effective 
contemporaneity provided by relations of comparison and oppo 
sition stand out as primary: dynamically viewed—and_ this 
is better—the organizational contemporaneity of things has 
priority. The public contemporaneity which things acquire 
when functioning as terms, the convergent contemporaneity 
they achieve by having common points on which to focus, the 
physical contemporaneity which they acquire from a field, the 
impressed contemporaneity they derive from constraining 
power, and the directional contempor: aneity which is theirs 
because of the relevance of exterior possibilities, as well as 
their coordinate and effective contemporaneity, all occur within 
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the organizational contemporaneity which they possess because 
they belong to that all-inclusive collective, the universe. In- 
struments, experiments, theoretical considerations with respect 
to the physical meaning of matter, motion, space, time, and 
above all “physical” simultaneity, may force one to abstract 
from or ignore these different modes of contemporaneity, and 
with most desirable results. But it would be intellectually fatal 
to suppose what is thus abstracted from or ignored does not or 
cannot exist. We are contemporaries, you and I, this chair, 
that tree and the stars beyond. If this truth be blurred or 
denied, we will surely misunderstand one another. It is a 
truth therefore with which it is always wise to begin. And it 
is a truth with which perhaps it is not unwise to end. 


Yale Untversity. 


THE EXTERNAL WORLD AND THE SELF 


LAURENCE J. Rosan 


What we ordinarily regard as the “external world” is the 
totality of those physical objects and events that we locate 
outside of our bodies and that almost everyone would say exist 
independently of our minds. First, we feel, comes this 
“external world” and then ourselves—our bodies with their 
private sensations, our minds with their awareness of past, 
present and future; we occur briefly, casually and almost 
accidentally in the midst of this vast environment that we 
call the surrounding universe. Nevertheless, during the course 
of Western civilization there have been various thinkers who 
have thrown this theory of existence into question. Sometimes 
it was only to exalt one kind of external reality over the others 
as being more permanent and therefore more powerful, even if 
less observable. But then the quality of our own sensations, 
the categories of space and time, and finally the existence of 
the whole external world itself became successively subjected to 
doubt; it was felt that anything that passed through the portals 
of the human mind could never be said with certainty to have 
an existence of its own apart from that mind, and accordingly 
the search for an ultimate reality turned introspectively within. 
Philosophers now claimed to discover the new reality in the 
hierarchy of ideas that constituted our knowledge, or in the 
constant process of desiring, or even in some unconscious entity 
which was prior to both our thoughts and our desires. 

Speculations of this last type have existed from a much 
earlier period in the Eastern civilizations, particularly in those 
areas affected by Hindu philosophy. For example, in the 
Sankhya or Yoga-Siitras by Patanjali, we find a very radical 


Yoga is actually only a special form of the Sankhya philosophy; it 


is largely concerned with the practical prerequisites to “salvation” or in- 
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distinction between the external world (prakriti) and the 
individual soul or self (purusha). But for Sankhya, the “exter- 
nal world” includes everything that could possibly be an 
object of consciousness-— physic: al objects and their relation- 
ships, sensations and imaginations, dreams, memories, expecta- 
tions, etc. In other words, for Sankhya, our thoughts or 
desires, far from being the “cause” of the external world 

in some forms of Western idealism, are simply other aspects 
of the external world itself, that is, merely particular items in 
the totality of our consciousness. On the other hand, the 
individual soul or self is only the spectator of this consciousness 
and not ordinarily conscious of itself. If the self were to become 
conscious of “itself” in the same way that it was conscious 
of all other objects, all that it would really be aware of would 
be another object of consciousness—the mere idea of itself, 
while it would remain the unknown knower. Nevertheless, 
realizing that a completely “unconsctous self” would be simply 
a postulate of thought and therefore part of the external world, 
the Sankhya-Stitras emphasize that the self can become aware 
of itself by another and more intuitive means. 

To my knowledge this distinction between the external 
world and the self that i is found in Sankhya, and in the philos- 
ophies influenced by Sankhya, is the most fundamental division 
of reality as yet made by any theory of knowledge.* There- 
fore, let us consider further this thesis of Sankhya and point 
out some of its metaphysical implications. 

It seems to me undeniable that everything we think of, 
no matter where we “locate” it in our picture of the world, 
has something in common with everything else that is part of 
our thought; because every object of consciousness is, as it 


sight, whereas Sankhya is the strictly intellectual and theoretical aspect of 
this doctrine. Therefore, although the name of the former is much better 
known to Western readers, it seems preferable to employ the name of the 
latter throughout this article in order to avoid misunderstanding. 

2 The Vedanta philosophy makes the same division, although it denies 
reality to the external world; but whereas Sankhva regards every individual 
self as separate from every other, Vedanta considers all selves to be only 
aspects of a single Universal Self, which in turn is the First Cause of the 
appearance of the external world. 
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were, held up for our inspection, and this inspectability is the 
common property of each thing that we can conceive. This 
fact leads to an interesting met: wagsical al theory: we frequently 
say that anything that is real “exists” or “has being,”’ whereas 
“unreal” things “do not exist” or ~ ila no being” of their own: 
but (although it does not use these terms specific ally) the 
Sankhya philosophy directly implies that even things which 
do not “exist’”’ in the above sense of the word nevertheless have 
a definite reality of their own which they share in common 
with everything ‘else of which we are conscious. What can this 
reality be but a more universal and inclusive kind of being 
which is possessed by anything that can become an object of 
consclousness—in logic: al terms, anything that can be made the 
subject of a sentencer This is what Sankhya expresses by the 
Sanskrit word prakritt. 

This universal kind of being seems to imply the further 
existence of something else ares: 4 is outside of it but equally 
real. For every object of consciousness that is held up for my 
inspection by that very fact implies the “me” that is acting as 
inspector; e: ach ' ‘thing’ ’ will have as its basic characteristic the 
quality of being “that which is inspected by me”—in other 
words, the quality of being “that which is not me.” If so, my 
consciousness of other things will imply the constant awareness 
of myself, that is, my self who is the knower of these things, 
the spectator of this consciousness. My self is like a single and 
sustained organ note which, accompanying all other conscious- 
ness, escapes my ordinary attention through its sheer persist- 
ence. It is present, nevertheless, and can even become aware 
of itself in a speci al fashion—not by gazing at itself as it would 

gaze at some object of the external world (for then it would 
wed merely an idea or mental reflection of itself}—but by a 
concentrated effort to feel its own identity apart from the 
objects that it knows. Further, the Sankhya phil sophy claims 
that my self is not only totally distinct from the external world, 
but that it is also only one member of a whole class of selves, 
each of which must be totally distinct from every other mem- 
ber of that class. 
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This last statement raises a serious philosophical problem: 
how is 1 t possible for Sankhya to speak of the existence of a 
“whole class of selves” or, for that matter, even any “other 
self"? * My “self” means only one thing: it is the knower 
of the external world, the constantly present awareness of my 
separation from everything else that is held up for inspection in 
my consciousness. If, however, I start conceptualizing my self, 
if I start thinking about it as an object in relationship to other 
objects, it is no longer my own true self of which I am think- 
ing, but rather the tdea of my self, a verbal or imaginative 
entity, a mental reflection of my true self that is constructed 
in order to aid the processes of thinking. But this idea of my 
self, of course, is by definition just one other item in the total 
external world. And if this is true of the idea of my own self, 
how much more will it be true of the idea of any other self that 
[ may conceive! My idea of your self will certainly be for me 
only another object of my consciousness. (For it is meaningless 
to say that I could be aware of your real self in the same way 
that I am aware of my real self: the only way I can know of 
your existence is to construct a verbal or imaginative repre- 
sentation of your self in my mind, and this is only my tdea of 
your self, which, to repeat, is for me simply part of the external 
world). Therefore I cannot truly know any “other self” or a 
“whole class of selves”; I can know only an idea of another 
self or an idea of a whole class of selves. In short, there is only 
one self that is real to me and that is my self; every other so- 
called ‘‘self” has no reality for me as a genuine self but falls 
in the same category as would any material object or any 
passing event in my consciousness. 

No sooner have we uttered this particular declaration, 
however, than a host of voices cry, “Solipsism: if you claim that 
you are the only true self existing and that every other so- 
called self is merely an idea of a self, these ideas after all will be 
false and unjustified. The idea that you have of your own self 
is a true idea because you sav there is an actual self your 


rhe same question may be asked of the Vedanta’s “Universal Self.” 
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own—behind it. as it were, to which it corresponds and 
which therefore guarantees the idea of your self as being 
true. But if vour ideas of other selves have no true selves to 
which those ideas can correspond, if you are never allowed | 
make the statement that such other true selves actually exist, 
how can your ideas of them be called anything else than false 
ideas, or, at the least, unjustifiable’s And this reasoning 
certainly is unimpeachable. If there is an idea of something 
that does not exist, although the idea itself exists and is real 
as an idea, yet it must be called a false idea because that to 
which it refers does not exist. That is, in this case, my ideas of 
other selves would be real enough as ideas, but still they 
would be false ideas because there would be no other true selves. 
And this seems tantamount to saying that my ordinary ideas 
about other people's reality as conscious beings are all false, 
that other people do not really exist as conscious beings, that I 
alone am conscious—in other words, solipsism. 

Everyone feels that there is something inherently wrong 
with solipsism. For if other people do not really exist as con- 
scious beings. why do they nevertheless give every indication 
of being conscious? When we speak to a person he seems to 
understand, to reflect and to answer in an exactly analogous 
fashion to ourselves: we know that we are conscious; therefore 
we assume he is conscious also. Of course, it is possible that 
he is merely a machine responding to our conversation in a 
purely mechanical and automatic manner: but that everyone 
other than ourselves should be such a machine seems contrary 
to all common sense. For this reason I am led to assert that 
there are in fact other conscious beings like myself and that 
each one of them possesses a true self similar to my own. 

Try as I may, however, I cannot avoid thinking exclusively 
of ideas of selves. Not that I intend to, for I am perfectly will- 
ing on the basis of common sense to ascribe to other people 
not merely ideas of selves but true selves. Nevertheless these 
so-called “true selves” which I conceive are after all only 
objects of my consciousness held up for my inspection like 
everything else in my consciousness. They are once again 
simply other items of the total external world, and once again 
1 am forced to admit that the only self I can know as a true 
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self is my self, while every other “self” can be conceived by 
me only as an idea of a self. 

So we are back again where we started. An old problem— 
but when it is formulated in the terms used by Sankhya it 
becomes particularly clear in meaning and difficult of solution. 
But since it is not the purpose of this article simply to raise a 
philosophical problem even if in novel terms, we must now 
try to solve the problem raised. 


If 


Let us posit a general principle that will apply to any two 
things, namely, that they must have at least one other thing 
in common—even if this is only the fact that both of them 
are. That is, no matter how universal or fundamental these 
two things may be, if they can be et Biase simultaneously 
as distinct from each other (and if one is not merely an aspect 
or division of the other), then they can always be regarded 
as belonging to an even more universal or fundamental category 
which is logically (not necessarily temporally) prior to both. 
This principle, of course, is a point of contention between the 
monists and pluralists in metaphysics or between the realists 
and nominalists in epistemology. But since it is consistent with 
the rest of the Sankhya (and Vedanta) philosophies and inas- 
much as these philosophies are the ones that have suggested 
to us the problem under consideration, it seems appropriate 
enough to employ this principle here toward the solution of 
that problem. 

Let us, therefore, apply this general principle to our sub- 
ject matter, and first to the concept of the “external world” 
(the Sankhya prakriti). For inasmuch as we have been speak- 
ing of the “external world” as the totality of everything that 
occurs in the consciousness and that is inspected by the self, 
the reader may have gained the general impression that the 
“external world” is simply a class, a group or a collection of 
these objects of a self’s consciousness. But if the principle that 
we have already postulated is correct and every collection of 
things implies some more universal category to which they all 
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belong. then we can no longer regard the “external world” 
merely a conglomeration of many separate objects of conscious- 
ness but rather as a real entity in its own right. The nature 


se 


of this entity can hardly be simply material,’ since it will 
include “non-material” ‘objects of consciousness as well as 
“material” ones. Rather, the characteristic that all these 
objects of consciousness have in common is the very fact of 
being i consciousness, so that the category to which rs 
will all equally belong would seem to be something like “Con- 
sciousness” itself, which would then embrace all the particuls ur 
objects of consciousness (and therefore all individual conscious- 
nesses) within itself as just so many aspects or divisions of 
itself. Actually, however, any word that corresponds to the 
term prakriti will be satisf: actory, and since we have been 
using the expression “external world” so far, we shall retain 
it, but with the firm understanding rig it should not be taken 
to mean merely a collection of other realities, but rather a 
single homgeneous reality in its own right. 

We are now in a position to consider this single external 
world side by side with the self which is its constant knower. 
But once again the same general principle to which we have 
been adhering springs to mind, namely, that any two things 
that can be thought of as distinct from each other will alw: ays 
belong to a more universal category which is logically prior to 
them both. And if we apply this general principle to the 
distinction between the external world and the self we will 
find that there can be only one result: both the external world 
and the self are actually only aspects of an even more universal 
Reality (capitalized here for convenience of reference).* This 

“more universal Reality,’’ conversely, will consist of the external 
world and the self, and in fact only the external world and the 
self, for nothing else aside from these two entities is conceivable 

—everything literally “conceivable” would be an object of con- 
sciousness and, as such, part of the external world. Thus the 


‘ The reader will doubtless recall an analogous situation when Spinoza 
was confronted with the distinction between the “world of thought” and the 
“world of extension”; by following the same general principle that is being 
employed here, he declared these two realms to be only attributes of a 
more fundamental being he called “Substance or God.” 
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“more universal Reality” is actually the mos? universal Reality 
conceivable. For this reason it is neither active nor intelligent, 
nor does it possess any other particular characteristic, since 
all particular characteristics are contained within it as aspects 
or divisions of itself. Therefore this Realitv is manifested solely 
through its two fundamental aspects of the self and the 
external world. But let us express this latter statement in a 
more deductive fashion and at the same time obtain an insight 
into the solution of the problem of solipsism raised in the 
previous section of this article. 

In order to make such a deductive statement we must 
start from the opposite direction and imagine that there were 
a single and absolutely all-inclusive Being ths it in addition had 
an awareness of Itself. Suppose we were to ask It, “What are 
You, O all-inclusive Being?” It would necessarily answer, ‘Since 
there is absolutely nothing outside of Me, I am simply 
the total World Itself.’ What kind of awareness must this 
“World” possess in order to make such a statement about 
Itself? Could It be aware of anything existing outside of Itself? 
But then It would no longer be the total and _ all-inclusive 
World. Therefore when the World knows Itself, It must know 
nothing else but Itself, in a simple and homogeneous awareness, 
an indivisible blob of consciousness. But now let us suppose 
that this simple awareness were to become shattered; suppose 
that instead of knowing Itself without distinction or duality, 
the World's awareness were to become divided into two distinct 
aspects. What would these aspects ber Well, if previously 
the World knew Itself as a unity, but now this unity has 
become a duality, this can consist only of the “World” and the 
“Itself.” That is, the World-Itself, if it were to be subjected to 
division, would evolve out of its pure and original oneness two 
separate entities, the World and the Self. And these appear to 
be and therefore actually become even more separate from 
each other by the very fact of their co-existence: for the World, 
on one hand, by being in juxtaposition to the Self, seems to 
be outside of it and therefore external: while the Self, on the 
other hand. by being in juxtaposition to the World, seems to 
be separate from it and therefore isolated. It is in this manner 
that two distinct conscious entities have arisen—the external 
World and the ever-present Self—where before there was only 
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one conscious “World-Itself.”. And this is evidently only a 
deductive restatement of our previous assertion that “there 
must be a single Reality prior to both the external world and 
the self.” 

Actually there is one very import ant difference in the two 
versions. Previously we had been using the word “self” to 
refer to my self and the words “external world” to refer to 
the totality of my consciousness. But in the second or deduc- 
tive version it appears that the “Self” is in reality the Self of 
the World or only one step removed from the World-Itself. 
while the Aveo World” is similarly only one step removed 
from that most universal Reality conceiv: able. Can both of 
these sets of meanings be correct at the same timer Yes, both 
sets of meanings are in a sense correct. For the self which ts 
the spectator of what I call the external world must actually 
be the Self of the World and, conversely, the Self of the World 
can only be the self which is the spectator of what I call the 
external world. In other words, what I had believed to be my 
self must be the Self of the World and, conversely, the Self of 
the World can be nothing else than that which I had believed 
to be my own self. 

We have already demonstrated the first clause of this 
assertion when we showed how “the Reality which is prior both 
to my own self and to the external world is the most universal 
Reality conceivable—for anything else that would be literally 
conceivable would have to fall within one of its divisions, 
namely, the external world.” If so, this “most universal 
Reality conceivable” obviously will be synonymous with what- 
ever other ultimate Reality we might happen to posit. There- 
fore, in the present case, it will be synonymous with the 

‘“*W orld-Itself,”’ while ra two fundamental divisions will be 
synonymous with the two fundamental divisions of the World- 
Itself, that is. ‘“‘my self’ will be synonymous with the “Self of 
the World.” : 

In order to demonstrate the opposite assertion that the 
“Self of the World” is synonymous with “my self”—we must 
contrast the consciousness of the World-Itself in Its original 
state of pure unity with the consciousness that will exist in Its 
later state of being divided into the Self and the World. For 
when we first inquired, “What are You, O all-inciusive Being?” 
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It answered, “I am the total World Itself.” But now, after 
having Its original single awareness divided into two aspects, 
It can only, as it were, exclaim, ‘Alas! there lies the external 
World outside of Me and here I must remain, constantly 
separated from it, like a single and sustained organ note that 
accompanies everything else in My consciousness.” In such 
a manner would the Self of the World be forced to refer to 
Itself. But these are exactly the same words that I previously 
used to refer to my self, so that when the Self of the World 
refers to Itself and when I refer to my own self, we are 
evidently both referring to one and the same reality! 

In fact, how could there be any difference between the 
Self of the World and my own self? One consciousness may 
indeed differ from another consciousness—different particular 
objects of consciousness, different arrangements of the same 
objects of consciousness—but the self which is the spectator of 
any kind of consciousness must always refer to ttself as a “my 
self.” And there is no characteristic or attribute conceivable 
that could possibly distinguish one of these “my selves” from 
any other, since all such characteristics or attributes will 
themselves be objects of consciousness and as such will belong 
to the external world—they cannot be used to describe the 
true self. In other words, we cannot claim, for example, that 
one “my self” is “universal” while another is only a “particular 
aspect” of the first, for the concepts of ‘ ‘universality” and 
“particularity” are both derived from the external world. 
Therefore there is only one self that is real and that is my 
Self; it is the same “My Self” to which the Self of the World 
refers, and the same “my self” to which I ordinarily refer. 
Whether it is capitalized or not makes no difference whatever 

this “my Self” is the same in all cases—so that, once again, 
the “Self of the World” must be synonymous with “my self.” 

For this reason, I believe that we have found the solution 


Notice that I do not claim that the “external world” of which I am 
conscious is the same as the “external World” of which the Self is conscious; 
these in fact are quite different because the former is finite in extent, the 
latter infinite. But my point is that the “I” is the same as the “Self” and, 
even more significant, that the “Reality prior to my own self and to the 
external world” is the same as the “World-Itself.”’ 
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to the problem that was raised in Section II of this article. The 
reader will recall how it was claimed that “I can know only 
my own self as a true self whereas every other so-called self 
is only an idea of a self.’ (This statement in fact can con 
fidently be reaffirmed: if the only self that is real is ‘“‘my Self,” 
if the very me ining of the expression “true self’’ is synonymous 
with “my Self,” then anything else such as “your self” or 
“his self” can only be ideas of selves and not true selves). But 
then it seemed as though this conclusion inevitably led to some 
form of solipsism or the view that other human beings do not 
really exist and that only my own individual self exists 
Actually, however, we now know that my own self is not pri- 
marily an individual self in the ordinary sense of the word, 
but rather it is synonymous with the Self of the World. And 
the statement that the only true self is the Self of the World 
is not solipsism, but a different and perhaps more legitimate 
kind of metaphysics. In other words, there are as many differ- 
ent consciousnesses as there are different collections of objects 
of consciousness, but there can be only one self and that is my 
Self, or, as it might be called, the Myself of the World. 
Whatever originality this article may possess lies in the 
foregoing claim that the ultimate Reality must not be thought 
of in the third person but rather directly known in the first 
person. For if I were to think of an Absolute Reality in the 
third person only, I would be conceptualizing It, I would be 
holding It up for my inspection as only. one object of my 
consciousness among many other obiects of my consciousness 
and It could no longer truly be an Absolute. But if I directly 
know It in the first person—as my Self, or better still as the 
Reality which includes the external World as well as my 
Self—then there is nothing conceivable which could be outside 
of It, and It would conclusively be the Absolute Reality. This 
theory of course gives rise to many other important questions 
such as: “Just how do the numerous particular objects of 
consciousness develop out of the two fundamental aspects of 
the single Reality?” or, “In what way is it possible for the 
individual consciousness to return to that single and homo- 
geneous awareness originally possessed by the World-Itself?"’ 
and so forth. But for the purposes of this article I believe 
that it is sufficient to have demonstrated one statement only 
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that there is a single Reality which is prior both to the external 
world and to the self. which may in some sense be called the 
“World-Itself” but which is much more properly to be called 
the ‘World-Myself,” o1 perhaps simply “Myself.” 


? ‘7 
Alabama College. 





THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE PHILOSOPHY 
OF SOCRATES 


James W. MILLER 


The main idea in this paper is an extension of the 
principle of John Burnet. 

By Burnet's principle I mean the theory that, contrary ‘to 
the usual belief of scholars in the nineteenth century, the 
character “Socrates” in the dialogues of Plato is to be regarded 
not as an idealized figure, not as the mouthpiece for Plato's 
original philosophical doctrines, but as Plato’s accurate repre- 
sentation of the historical Socrates whom he had known. 

In spite of the overwhelming evidence which Burnet 
himself and his great associate A. E. Taylor adduced in its 
behalf, Burnet’s theory has never been accorded the universal 
acceptance which I believe it deserves. Nevertheless, I do not 
propose to re-argue it here at any length: to do so would 
certainly consume the time that I have been allotted and would 
deprive me of the opportunity of saying even a word about my 
own thesis, which it is the purpose of this essay to present. 
Therefore, my paper is addressed primarily to those who, like 
myself, already accept Burnet’s theory. They are more 
numerous, I suspect, than is commonly supposed. As for 
others, I hope that they may perhaps be stimulated to re- 
consider Burnet’s theory: at worst I trust that the prospect of 
seizing upon my paper as an unintentional reductio ad 
absurdum of Burnet may induce them to hear me! 


Read at the annual meeting of the Eastern Division of the American 
Philosophical Association, in New York, on December 30, 1952. Previously 
presented in successive earlier versions, all of which contained the main idea 
of this paper, to the Philosophy Club of the University of Maryland (Spring, 
1950), the Virginia Philosophical Association, the Philosophy Club of the 
College of William and Mary, and the Philosophy Club of Hollins College 

In the interest of brevity, I have somewhat over-simplified “Burnet’s 
principle.’ Burnet himself granted exceptions in the case of Plato’s late 
dialogues, and even admitted that in one passage of the Republic and in 
two or three passages of the Phaedrus the philosophy spoken by “Socrates” 
contains Platonic touches I tend to regard these concessions as needless 
and unwarranted and to hold the principle in its most radical form, but I 


do not develop this point in the present paper 
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Now Burnet argued that Plato was not only a great 
philosopher, not only a great dramatic artist, not only a great 
university president, but also a great historian. Plato's di- 
alogues, at least those of his early and middle periods, are 
history—not, indeed, in the manner of Herodotus or Thucyd- 
ides, nor in the modern manner, but in the superb manner 
of Plato, which has never been equalled. They are dramatic 
imitations, highly condensed and clarified representations, ot 
many of the most significant discussions—dominated by 
Socrates—which occurred in Athens during the second half of 
the fifth century, the place and period which Plato takes as his 
subject matter. By his dramatic presentation of these conversa- 
tions and his deft indication of their social surroundings, he 
recreates the color and spirit, the society, and many of the 
intellectual currents of that great age. 

The dialogues reveal the infinite pains which Plato took to 
insure the accuracy of his reconstruction. The problems dis- 
cussed in them are the problems appropriate to the dramatic 
date, not to the date of composition. When material from 
natural science is introduced it is not the science of Plato’s day 
but the antiquated science of the age of Socrates. The char- 
acters in the dialogues, unlike the orators in Thucydides, speak 
distinctive styles. Evidently Plato seeks to reproduce, and 
wherever verification is possible we find that he successfully 
reproduces, the vocabulary and the rhetoric of the historical 
figures who. appear in his theater. Often archaic, often 
regional, the idiom is not that of Plato but that of the actual 
Protagoras or Gorgias, Agathon or Aristophanes. If the imi- 
tation sometimes reaches the pitch of parody, that is not 
falsification but intensification of history. The topical allusions 
in the dialogues—the references to contemporary or historical 
events—are remarkably free from anachronism. The occasional 
appearance of anachronism, which so delighted nineteenth 
century scholars, has now been shown, in most cases, io be the 
result of modern misunderstanding, and Wilamowitz has gone 

far as to say there are no anachronisms in Plato. When 
one considers the circumstances in which Plato wrote—years 
after the event and without the help of reference books or 
files of old newspapers, as Taylor reminds us—one must 
recognize in the virtual absence of anachronism a striking proof 
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of Plato’s scrupulous historical fidelity. Is it plausible, then, 
to suppose that after lavishing so much care upon the smallest 
details of the milieu, after bending every effort to achieve 
historical verisimilitude in the setting and surroundings of 
Socrates, Plato should then make nonsense of all this labor by 
placing in the center of the stage a grotesque and prep sterous 
anachronism, a fifth-century Socrates talking the fourth-century 
philosophy of Plato- 

All of this, of course, is one line of argument in favor 
of Burnet’s principle. I introduce it, however, not for that 
reason but because it leads immediately, when combined 
with one other consideration, to the extension of Burnet’s 
principle which I propose. This other consideration is the 
fact that the several dialogues are clearly laid at many dif- 
ferent times in the life of Socrates, and that es philosophy 
spoken by the Socrates of the dialogues varies with the times at 
which they are laid, varies with their dramatic or scenic dates. 
Accordingly I suggest that, since Plato is to be accepted as a 
reliable historian, the study of the dialogues in the order of 
their dramatic dates will reveal successive phases of Socrates’ 
philosophic thinking. 

This idea—that of scrutinizing the dialogues in the order 
of their dramatic dates—is so obvious that I am sure it must 
have occurred to Burnet and to Taylor, though I find no trace 
of it in their writings. I suspect that they thought of it but 
dismissed it, assuming it to be unfruitful as a result of thei 
pre-conception that the philosophy of Socrates is the same in 
all of the dialogues;* they were blinded to the importance of 
this idea, I presume, by their a priori belief in what we mi Ly 
call, paraphrasing Paul Shorey, the unity of Socrates’ thought. 
A careful reading of the diz ilogues in the order of their 
dramatic dates reveals, on the contrary, several striking lines 
of development in the Socratic philosophy. Some of his 
familiar teachings, it is true, appear early and remain un- 
changed throughout his life. But at least one radical reversal 
of doctrine takes place, several ideas are notably expanded 
and enriched with the years, and many of his well- known theses 
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are arrived at only in his later period. Thus, far from being 
unfruitful, the study of the dialogues in the order of their 
dramatic dates discloses what is otherwise unknown, the 
development of the philosophy of Socrates. 

The prerequisite to such a study is, of course, the 
determination of the dramatic dates of the various dialogues. 
This is made possible by topical allusions. For example, in the 
Symposium we are told that the famous drinking party took 
place two days after the poet Agathon had won his first prize 
for tragedy. Since, luckily, the year of Agathon’s victory is 
known, the dramatic date of the Symposium immediately tran- 
spires. Except for that example, I shall not delay in this 
brief paper to state the topical allusions upon which the di ating 
of the various diz > is founded, but shall simply record the 
resulting dates. Here I depend principally upon the work of 
A. E. Taylor, the only scholar, so far as I know, who has ever 
taken seriously the task of establishing the dramatic dates of 
the dialogues. It is interesting to note, however, that after 
determining these dates in many separate passages and foot- 
notes in his Plato: The Man and His Work, Taylor never 
assembled his results, never bothered to arrange the dialogues 
in the order of their dramatic dates. 

Athenian readers in Plato's day, understanding as they did 
all of Plato’s allusions, undoubtedly recognized in each 
dialogue the dramatic date which Plato intended. But, 
unfortunately for us, the keys to many of his references have 
been irretrievably lost. Nevertheless, the dramatic dates of most 
of the dialogues are still so easy to discover that there is no 
room for controversy regarding them. A few of the dialogues, 
however, especially the Gorgias and the Republic, present diffi- 
culties. Scholars before Taylor suggested dramatic dates for 
these two dialogues at variance with the ones which Taylor 
later proposed. I am convinced that these earlier proposals 
were based upon misunderstandings and that Taylor’s dates are 
correct. 

From the arrangement of the dialogues which I shall state 
in a moment I omit the dialogues of doubtful authenticity (for 
example, the Greater and the Lesser Hippias, and the Greater 
and the Lesser Alcthiades). 1 omit also, of course, as irrelevant 


to our purpose, the dialogues in which Socrates does not appear 
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viz., Laws and Ep:nomus), and the dialogues in which he makes 
a merely formal appearance and says nothing of philosophic 
interest (viz., Sop/ist, Statesman, Timaeus, and Critias). Be- 
sides these I omit. very regretfully, three further dialogues: the 
Lysts, Philebus, and Theaetetus. The Lysts is omitted because 
favlor fails to give a dramatic date for it and I am unable to 
supply one fortunately it is a rather unimportant dialogue 
The Philebus and the Theaetetus are omitted for the following 
reason: Burnet himself wavered when he came to these di- 
ilogues of Plato's late period. Though “Socrates” is the main 
speaker in both of them, Burnet seems to hold that much of 
what this * Socrates” says is Platonic rather than Socratic. I am 
inclined to believe that these concessions of Burnet’s were 
unnecessary and inconsistent and that the “Socrates” of the 
Philebus and Theaetetus is quite as Socratic as the ‘Socrates’ 
of the early and middle dialogues. But such a radical view is 
laden with difficulties which cannot be cleared away in 

few brief paragraphs. I have therefore adopted the easy expe- 
dient of excluding these dialogues from consideration in the 
present paper.’ I find no difficulty, however, in admitting the 


Plato’s contemporary readers must have found in the opening para 
graphs of the Lysis a clear and sufficient indication of the intended dramati 
date; the age of Lysis and Menexenus is set at about twelve or thirteen 
years, and they were members of distinguished Athenian families But 
today we have no notion when these boys were born The reference to 
Darius (211E) places the time of the dialogue between 424 and 404, but 
these terminal dates are too far apart to be of much use At 223B Socrates 
calls himself an old man sey ayvr,o) but I cannot follow scholars wh« 


taking this remark in a literal legalistic sense, infer that Socrates was over 


SIXTY Chev overlook the customary imaginative plav in his use of epithets 
he was old compared with the boys in the dialogue In that context 

would have been just like him to call himself old at the age of fifty The 
expression “although I am advanced in vears” in Jowett’s translation of 
212A is a gratuitous insertion of the translator’s Chere is, of course, the 


possibility of using the main theory of this paper in reverse, so to speak 
since the dramatic dates of most of the dialogues can be established directly 
and since lines of philosophic development can be traced through thes 
dialogues in the order of their dramatic dates, we might deduce the intende: 
date of the Lysis from its philosophic content On that basis I should 
place the Lysis between th Republi and the Symposium but this, of 
ourse, is highly speculative 
Furthermore, the Philebus, like the Lysis, resists our attempts 


establis] ts dramatic Cat Plato probably considered the dramat per 
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other dialogue of Plato’s late period in which Socrates is a 
principal speaker, the Parmenides. 

With those exceptions the following are the dialogues 
of Plato arranged in the order of their dramatic dates: 


Parmenides: about 450; 
Protagoras: mid-430's; 
Charmides: 431; 

Cratylus: 430-428; 

Gorgias: mid-420’s; 

Laches: about 423; 

Republic: 422-421: 
Euthydemus: about 420; 
Sympostum: 4106; 

Phaedrus: 411-404; 

lon: about 405; 

Meno: 403-401; 

Euthyphro: 399 (betore the trial): 
Apology: 399 (during the trial); 
Crito: 399 (after the trial); 
Phaedo: 399 (Socrates’ last day). 


Let us now consider the philosophy of Socrates as it 
unfolds in this series of dialogues, though only a brief summary 
is possible in the present limited paper. 

The Parmenides, one of the late dialogues in the order 
of composition, is first in the order of dramatic dates. 
We are concerned, of course, only with the opening part 
of this dialogue, for in the second and longer division Soc- 
rates is merely an auditor. It would perhaps be a mistake 
to press the details of the argument which is dramatized in 
the first section of the Parmenides. For though Plato tells 
us—in the only manner which his dramatic conventions 
permit—that he obtained his knowledge of this conversation 


sonae an adequate indication: both Philebus and Protarchus are very voung 
(1sA1, 16A5, 16B4). But today we know nothing of Philebus and Protar 
chus except what we learn from the dialogue itseif. The reference to 
Gorgias (s8A) shows that the intended date is not earlier than 427; but a 
more precise delimitation is probably impossible, for this dialogue is sin 
gularly bare of topical allusions. The date of the Theaetetus, on the other 
hand, is readily known—in the last vear of Socrates’ life and before the 
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from a reliable source, he admits that this source was 
somewhat indirect; moreover the dialogue was written some 
eighty-three years after the conversation occurred, a much 
longer inter al than in the case of any other dialogue. But we 
may surely accept this much from the Parm nides: that as a 
very young man Socrates had already adopted the Theory of 
Ideas, that he had himself invented the particular version of 1 
called the doctrine of participation, and that, confronted by 
the great Parmenides, he was unable, owing to youth and 
inexperience, to give his theory a successful defense. 

The Parmenides is usually considered an especially batfling 
dialogue. So indeed it is, from the sti indpoint of the usual 
nineteenth-century aside ition of Plato. E Xponents of that 
interpretation torture themselves with the question: why should 
Plato attack his own Theory of Ideas in the Parmenides only 
to reaffirm it in the Timaeus without ever answering his own 
criticisms? From the point of view of the present paper there 
is nothing baffling about the first section of the Parmenides. 
It is not strange that the youthful Socrates should receive a 
drubbing at the hands of father Parmenides. The key to the 
Parmenides is not that Plato is old, but that Socrates is young. 

Thus we learn from the Parmenides—and it is confirmed 
by the precious fragment of autobiography in the Phaedo 
that (apart from possible juvenile stages of which we know 
nothing) Socrates began his philosophizing as a metaphysician 
and that he held what the nineteenth century has taught us to 
call “Plato’s Theory of Ideas” twenty-three years before Plato 
was born. 

Sometime during his next fifteen years, about which we 
know little, Socrates must have undergone the conversion 
associated at least symbolically with Delphi, At any rate, 
when we catch our next glimpse of him, in the fresh morning 
of the Protagoras, he is already engaged in his mission of 
convicting his interlocutors of ignorance about ethical matters 
It will be convenient at this point to take three positive doc- 
trines which Socrates maintains in the Protagoras and trace 
them through the ensuing dialogues laid during the period of 
the Archidamian War: (1) that pleasure is the good, (2) that 
virtue is knowledge, and (3) that the virtues are one. 


It should not be surprising to find that Socrates is a 
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hedonist at the ume of the Protagoras. He was a pioneer in 
ethics, and hedonism is one of the more obvious forms of 
ethical theory. Hedonism must have been in the air, for his 
contemporary, Democritus, adopted much the same theory at 
much the same ume. But this is only one stage of Socrates’ 
ethical thought. By the time of the Gorgias, some ten years 
later, he has abandoned hedonism, is strongly critical of it, and 
advocates a theory which identifies the good with order. In 
the Republic, a few years after the Gorgias, he continues his 
attack upon hedonism, and explains more fully his ethics of 
order. ‘lhus there are two distinct periods in Socrates’ thought 
about the fundamentals of ethics: a hedonistic and an anti- 
hedonistic period. This throws light upon the fact, otherwise 
obscure, that in later years both the hedonistic Cyrenaics and 
the anti-hedonistic Cynics claimed to be Socratic s« hools. Thev 
are the descendants of these two peri ids of Socrates’ ethic: al 
thought. 


The formula that virtue is knowledge, already present 
in the P; rotagoras, is one that Socrates never abandons, but its 
meaning changes when he renounces hedonism. In the Pro- 
tagoras the knowledge which Socrates identifies with virtue is 
the knowledge of the means of obtaining pleasure and avoiding 
pain. From the time of the Gorgias it is the knowledge ot 
ends. 


3) That the virtues are one is another thesis of the 
Protagoras which Socrates continues to maintain. But soon 
after the Protagoras he recognizes for the first time a problem 
connected with that thesis: the puzzle that though the virtues 
are one they are also somehow many. Surely “courage” and 
“Justice,” for example, are not synonyms, though the knowl- 
edge that makes one brave is the very knowledge that makes 
one just. The virtues must be <« capable of separate specific 
definitions, which, however, must leave intact the commited 
unity of the virtues as knowledge of what is valuable. Socrates 
tackles this problem in the Charmides, with particular reference 
to temperance, and again in the Laches, with particular refer- 
ence to courage. Both dialogues end in failure. The negative 
“dialogues of search” has been explained in two 
ways: (1) that while Socrates knew the answer he was unwilling. 


result in these 


for pe dagogic: il reasons, to disclose it; and (2) that he neve: 
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did know the answer. Both explanations are wrong. on my 
view. Socrates did not know the answer then, but did know it 
later. Thus the Charmides and the Laches, relatively slight 
dialogues, have the special interest of showing us Socrates at 
work, hammering away at a problem which he has not yet 
solved. By the time of the Republic, a few years after the 
Laches, he has found his answer. It is given in the famous 
analysis in Book IV of the Republic and is based on the 
tripartite account of the soul, a psychological doctrine which 
appears for the first time in the Republic and which reappears 
more than once thereafter (explicitly in the Phaedrus and 
implicitly in the classification of goods in the Euthydemus and 
the Meno). 

Phus Socrates begins as a metaphysician, but in connection 
with his “mission’’ he becomes preoccupied with ethics, so fat 
at least as his public utterances are concerned. By mid-life 
he has worked out what we may call his ‘“‘system,.”’ which is 
fully expounded in the Republic. 

In the dialogues which follow the Republic in the order 
of dramatic dates, the emphasis is more upon metaphysics and 
less upon ethics than in the preceding dialogues. The dominant 
motive in Socrates’ thinking in this later period appears to be 
to mitigate some of the extreme dualisms which characterized 
his earlier thought. 

After the time of the Re public he is particularly concerned 
with the question how, in view of the contrast between body 
and soul, sense and reason, particular and universal, a man 
may come to know the Ideas. Immersed in the flux as we 
are, how may we glimpse the eternal? That question perplexed 
him in the Parmenides, and from then on until the time of 
the Sympostum no answer is supplied. 

Socrates’ new theory of love is one answer to that question. 
Significantly, the two dialogues which present his philosophy 
of love, the Symposium and the Phaedrus, are consecutive in 
the order of dramatic dates (though almost certainly not so 
in the order of composition). I shi ill not expound this th eory, 
which is at once complicated and familiar; I only point out 
that his account of Eros as a mediating agency between the 
mortal and the divine provides his first answer to the question 
with which he is now oc« upied. 
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His second answer is his new doctrine that knowledge is 
reminiscence. I had formerly supposed that that doctrine was 
an integral part of the Theory of Ideas; the discovery that it is 
a feature only of his later thought on that subject was to me 
one of the more surprising results of my study. The theory ot 
reminiscence is never mentioned nor so much as hinted at in 
any of the dialogues prior to the Phaedrus in the order of 
dramatic dates. In particular we should note its absence from 
all the preceding dialogues in which the Theory of Ideas is 
expounded (viz., the Parmenides, Cratylus, Republic, Euthy- 
demus, and Symposium). But from the Phaedrus on, every 
dialogue which expounds the Theory of Ideas (viz., Phaedrus, 
Meno, and Phaedo) gives a full and explicit statement of the 
doctrine of reminiscence. Surely the long Republic, which’ is 
evidently a complete account of the Socratic philosophy as it 
had been developed by the end of the Archidamian War, would 
have mentioned the the: ory of reminiscence if it had been part 
of Socrates’ thinking at that time. Furthermore it is note- 
worthy that the Phaedo, which makes abundant use of the doc- 
trine of reminiscence, is suddenly silent on the subject when, 
in the autobiographical passage, Socrates gives an account of 
his early thought about the Theory of Ideas. 

There are other dualisms, or at any rate violent judgments, 
which Socrates moderates in his later years. 

In the dialogues before the Phaedrus he never had a good 
word to say about the poets. In the Protagoras he dismisses 
the argument about Simonides with the statement—I translate 
very freely—that the discussion of poetry is fit only for the 
cocktail parties of contemptible businessmen (347C3-5). In the 
Gorgias he places the poets in the company of hairdressers and 
confectioners as panderers to the taste of the vulgar. In the 
yf though he recognizes the possibility of great value 

1 poetry reformed for the ideal state, poetry as it actually 
exists he rejects as an imitation of an imitation. But beginning 
with the Symposium and in every dialogue thereafter in which 
poetry is discussed (viz., Phaedrus, Jon, Meno, and Apology) 
he defends the poets on the ground that they are inspired. 

He softens his opinion, also, of the democratic statesmen. 
The Athenian equivalents of George Washington, Thomas 
Jefferson, Abraham Lincoln, and Franklin Roosevelt were 
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damned in the Gorgias as so many trauds, because, torsooth, 
they were not philosophers But in the Meno he gives them 
the blessing that he gives the poets and pronounces them 
inspired. 

If we recognize let us say twenty-five genuine dialogues of 
Plato, it follows that they may be arranged in factorial 
25 orders—a larger number than | care to calculate. Most ot 
these orders are, of course, purely arbitrary and ot no 
importance Heretofore only one order has attracted the 
attention of many scholars—the order in which Plato wrote 
the dialogues. Magnificent effort has been spent in the attempt 
to establish it. I do not deny the importance of that order; 
indeed | hope very much that some day it can be ascertained 
But I call attention to another order, which seems to me at least 
as important. It has, | may add in conclusion, besides its 
scholarly significance, a pedagogical value. After all, students 
of Plato must read the dialogues in sOme order. My pupils 
assure me that, reading the dialogues of Plato in the ordet 
which | inculcate, that of their dramatic dates, they find them 
more exciting than ever before. 
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This work ' is divided into four parts of which the first 
deals with the nature of philosopt 1\ and of ph ilosophic method: 
the second with fundamental categories, such as causality, 
substance, property, freedom; the third with the definition 
of “mental” and “physical,” and the relation of sensing to 
our knowledge of the external world: the fourth, with the 
mind-body relation and the question of survival after death. 
Possibly the most important sections are the discussion of 
ausality and the extended, most elaborate, analysis of sensa- 
tion and of the meaning of sense-data; possibly the most 
interesting and striking part is the author’s exploration of 
para-normal phenomena especially in their relevance to the 
problem of survival. 

What is it that leads the author to take up the particular 
problems which he studies in this book? The topics do not 
of themselves fit into a structure. The author would dissent 
from this statement. For instance he says that the book 
ultimately attempts to clarify the relation between mind and 
body (p. vil). With all respect, I suggest that the book could 
be more suitably entitled “Problems of philosophy in which 
I have been interested and which I have discussed is myself 
or with friends on various occasions.” The author succeeds 
in communicating his own zest and interest to the reader. 
lhe unity of the book lies rather in its attitude—which I will 
describe (inadequately) as a combination of empirical analysis 
with commonsense. But the word “analysis” should not mis- 
lead the reader into supposing that the author is a member of 


‘ 


the Oxford Group. I am using the word “analysis” in its 
old-fashioned sense to mean “clear and distinct ideas and 
definitions.”” The author would prefer to speak of an analysis 


of the meaning of words; yet essentially his quest is not 
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different from that of Socrates who aimed to clarify ideas, not 
from that of Descartes with his insistence on clear and distinct 
ideas. But as against the latter at least, the author would insist 
that philosophical analysis should have empirical roots and an 
empirical reference. By spe: aking of commonsense as a com- 
ponent of the authors attitude | mean something more than 
his addiction to empiricism. | mean his espousal of common- 
sense categories like, for instance, substance and property, 
and his preference for commonsense usages. For example, 
Professor Ducasse rejects behaviorism (and its accompanying 
definition of reality in terms of publicity) for “? protessed 
reason that the commonsense usage of the word “observation” 
includes introspection as well as external perception. But | 
will try to show that the alliance between clarity and common 
sense in the author’s mind often dissolves into an undeclared 
and a cold war between them, in which commonsense has the 
worst of 1 

In the midst of one of his expositions, the author gives 
as an example the fact “that a cat is now curled on my 
lap” (p. 223). If the writer means this as a true case | can 
only say that his cat is a very special sort of cat, considering 
the fact that it could remain undisturbed while the author 
was engaged in most exciting intellectual adventures. For 
Professor Ducasse is a master of analysis; he can dissect a 
problem or an idea into its most minute elements; he is 
persistent and can organize and marshal an argument as well 
as a good general can organize and advance an army. The argu- 
ment develops an almost irresistible momentum; there is force 
as well as clarity in the exposition. The style matches the 
thought; the author writes lucidly and with elegance; and 
he has always appropriate examples at his beck and call. Where 
the reader will disagree with the author’s solution, he will find 
that he has to provide new defenses against the author’s attacks. 
The discussion is so perceptive and thorough that the opponent 
will have to re-think the problem and when he still disagrees, 
he will certainly have gained new insights. 

1 would like to enter a mild protest against the author's 
uncontrolled fertility in the area of novel technical terms. He 
rightly defends the need of technical terms (which he—also 
rightly distinguishes from jargon). Yet surely there is a limit 
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to the number of new words that a reader can learn. Children 
could do it but untortunately this book will be read only 
by adults. And atter all, the function of language is not only 
to express facts but also to establish communication from 
mind to mind, On a single page (398) the reader is offered 
the following mouthful: “onomatics,” “‘alectics,” ‘*mnemics,’’ 
‘“semaphorics”; on another, we find “‘alienly coordinate,”’ “con 
nately subordinate,” etc. To be sure, these pages are not 
typical, but there are so many other difficult novel terms that 
| am impelled to call for the enforcement of a linguistic birth- 
control law or—since the babies are already here—for the 
Spartan method for the disposing of unwanted babies. 

In this review | do not intend to cover the entire area of 
the book. I propose to limit myself to certain portions of 
this area and after expounding (however inadequately) the 
author's position, I will undertake to criticize it. 


The Meaning of Reality. According to Professor Ducasse, 
what we call real is wholly relative to our purposes. If so 
[ retort), when a child, on being told a story, asks: did 
this really happen or is it merely a story, that child is not 
asking a real question. Here and now is the first defeat for 
commonsense; the ordinary every-day contrast between what is 
imaginary and what is real collapses The statement, for 
instance, by an idealist that reality is mental “only declares 
the primacy, for the idealist, of minds and their ideas, and 
his intent to define everything in terms of them” (p. 82) 
‘To be real is to be relevant to the purposes or interests which 
rule at the time” (p. 74). (Other times and other interests—I 
infer—would mean other realities and other truths). <A state- 
ment in which the word “real” enters expresses an ontological 
position; “it is a rule one adopts, or tacitly proceeds under, as 
to what things one will regard as alone of interest, or will rank 
as basic or primary” (p. 76). 

I suggest that this is the sort of doctrine which philos 
ophers never believe as plain human beings, no matter how 
intensely they might profess it in their studies. In our 
every-day living, all of us take reality as absolute; when we 
say of something that it is real, we mean that it is so, no 
matter what one thinks about it or no matter how it feels 


| 


to him. For instance, does Professor Ducasse believe that 
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Christian Science is a correct doctrine given the interests of the 
Christian Scientists “at the time”; Presumably all interests are 
on a par, yet the author holds religion to be superstition. (Of 
this more later). I have already noted that the author rejects 
behaviorism, because he holds that the latter is inconsistent 
with commonsense usages. Mind—he maintains—is real, 
distinct and different from body. But the behaviorist might 
retort that commonsense reflects simply a different interest, 
purpose, or ontological position. Or is there some higher 
interest held by the author at this time, by which both 
behaviorism and commonsense are judgedr I suggest that, 
consistent with the author's philosophy, all one can say 1s 
this: the behaviorist assumes the ontological position that the 
real nature of mind is physical; Professor Ducasse takes the 
ontological position that the real nature of mind is non- 
physical; Spinoza takes the position that mind is an attribute 
of a substance whose real nature is neutral. [here is no 
argument at all, because there is no assertion on which the 
various philosophers meet. All that one does is to announce 
his personal decision as to what he will assume. There is peace 
here, but is it different from the way a family settles its dispute 
when they decide that father will occupy this chair, mother 
will take that chair, and the child will sit on the high chair? 

Consider, furthermore, the author's statement (p. 346) that 
entities may be said really to exist, provided that postulating 
them enables-us “regularly to make true predictions.” How 
comer Professor Ducasse may prefer regularity and predictive- 
ness among his experiences; but this other man cares for sur- 
prises, for the unpredictable and the anarchical. So miracles 
are just as real as everyday occurrences. 

Causality. The author gives us a most detailed and com- 
prehensive analysis of causality—both of its meaning and its 
validity. He begins by criticizing Hume and then expounds 
his own view, which is original and valuable. I will say in 
advance of exposition that his individual statements on this 
topic seem to me eminently suggestive and sound, but that in 
my opinion the various parts of his exposition do not hang 
together. 


The fundamental contribution of the author is that 


causality is not identical with legality (lawfulness). Causality 
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s a unique relation between concrete singular events: ‘this 
causes “that'’—and can be observed empirically like any 


particular event. This is in contrast with the popular philo- 
sophical doctrine according to which causality is regularity 
of sequence—a doctrine which the author ascribes to Hume 
from whom he quotes the following passage: ‘‘we may detine a 
cause to be an object, followed by another, and where all 
the objects similar to the first are followed by objects similai 
to the second.” The author insists that though every conse- 
quence sa sequen e, not every sequence is a consequence, not 
even when the sequence be repeated and regular. Recurrence 
is not a part of the meaning of causality. We may of course 
generalize from several particular instances of causality to a 
law, but when we do this we are engaged in an induction; such 
an induction, however, is a turther operation, and is not a part 
of the observation of causality. To the objection that we are 
not satisfied with a single observation in establishing the 
existence of a causal relation, the author answers cogently that 
very observation, whether of causality or of anything else 
involves us in the predicament of the possibility of error. We 
must repeat the experience and we invite others to repeat the 
experiment—in order to assure ourselves that we did perceive 
what we originally thought we did. In other words such a 
repetition is to confirm an observation of a particular fact, 
not—or not necessarily—to verify a law. Incidentally, the 
author criticizes Hume's terminology in the quotation Just 
cited. Hume speaks of causality as a relation among objects; 
the author holds that causality is a relation among events. 


> 


Before I proceed, let me demur against the author's account 
of Hume. Despite the quotation, I submit that Hume does 
recognize that causality is a particular or singular relation 
For, Hume says, the commonsense notion of causality includes 
power or efficacy: this billiard ball pushing that billiard ball. 
It is true that Hume criticizes this meaning, maintaining it to be 
without empirical foundation. Thus he says that we in no way 
perceive the push supposedly imparted by one billiard ball 
to another. However. the fact of such criticism is irrelevant: 
what is relevant is that Hume recognized as part of the com- 
monsense meaning of cause that a particular thing acts on 
another particular thing. In expounding Hume it is important 
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to distinguish between what he says about the meaning of 
causality from his doctrine of its validity. 

The author's own view of causation is that a cause is 
the only change introduced into a state of attairs betore the 
effect occurred. ‘To say “that a certain action which Brutus 
performed with his dagger in his hand ‘caused’ Caesar's death 
means that this action of Brutus was the only change in 
Caesar's immediate environment immediately before the event 
called Caesar's dying” (p. 129). In short, the author takes 
his stand upon the method of difference, with the proviso 
that this is not a method of discovery but the very meaning 
of causality. His technical definition is as follows: ‘Causality 
is the relation which obtains between an event C at a time T, 
and another event E at a later time T., if C and E are two 
changes in a given state of affairs S and are the only two 
changes in it” (p. 106). 

Here, the author is taking his stand upon ordinary com- 
mon usage; and, as he very rightly says, the way to find the 
meaning of such usage is to be empirical: to look for phrases 
that are actual instances of the employment of that term as 
predicate (p. 103). Thus we say that the New England hur- 
ricane caused the death of a number of persons, “that it 
caused to fly away numerous shingles from my house; that it 
broke, 1.e., caused to break, a large branch of an old tree in 
my garden,” and so on. 

Che author distinguishes between cause and condition in 
a fashion which reminds one of Aristotle. An event A is the 
cause of an event B when A is sufficient for the occurrence 
of B. But A is a condition of B when it is necessary to the 
occurrence of B. A cause necessitates its effect, but a condi- 
tion is necessary for the effect. This corresponds to Aristotle’s 
distinction between efficient and material cause. The author 
further (implicitly) accepts Aristotle’s final cause; thus he says 
that there are telic causes, as when a desire operates as a cause. 
I would suggest that Aristotle’s formal cause should be brought 
in also, as when we explain a chemical reaction by reference 
to the nature of the substances involved in the reaction. 
However such an admission might involve a modification of 
the author's belief that only an event (change or “unchange’’) 
may be a cause. 
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A cause. we said, necessitates the effect. The author 
insists that he does not mean by this logical necessity or entail 
ment: there is also physical and psychological—more_ gen 
erally euiological nec essity, that is, “necessity and sufficiency 
is between events, instead of as between logical entities” 
p. 109). Of course this doctrine of a causal bond or nexus 
between logically distinct entities is classical Aristotelian 
doctrine. 

My criticism of the author is this: (a) The author asserts 
that causality is a singular relation between singular events 
his is good and sound: (b) the author asserts that causality 
is a relation of (etiological) necessity; also good and sound 
But I insist that there is no connection whatever between (a) 
and (b), or rather that the second is independent of the first 
The author glide s from the first to the second, as though the 
two were equivalent or as though the first entailed the second. 
| submit that there is no equivalence and no entailment. The 
confusion arises partly from the fact that the author fails 


t 


to engage in any conscious analysis of what he calls etiological 


necessity. When the reader tries to analyze for himself what 
the author means, he finds that the author treats necessity 
as equivalent to inevitability (“rendered inevitable or is 
necessitated by,” p. 114). If I know my English, this means 
that given the cause, the effect could not be otherwise. But | 
ask: how can the observation of a singular relation of sequence 
between two singular events A and B (such that A is the only 
change preceding B) be taken to be identical with the 
observation that nothing but B could have followed Ar There 
is a complete logical gap between the two statements 
From the fact that B in a particular case did follow A, nothing 
follows which could be construed as the fact that B had to 
follow; an actual sequence need not be a necessary sequence. 
(he author may retort: but A was the only change before B. 
Well, what of it? Supposing even that B was the only change 
after A in the state of affairs. Nothing observed in this situa 
tion could be construed as the fact that B is the only change 
that could have followed A. . 
Another of the author's phrases for causality is “making 
something to occur” (p. 120). “Making occur” is nothing else 
than what Hume calls power and I suggest that the author is 
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right back with Hume. There is a logical leap once more. 


lo say that B follows A is most certainly not nf say that A 
makes B occur, even when one adds to the first statement the 
proviso that A is the only event preceding B. That was of 
course Hume's point when he argued that the observation of 
sequence is not the observation of power. Because the author 
limits knowledge to sensation, he is unable to provide for a 
direct knowledge of a causal bond; sensation yields a particula 
sequence of events and nothing more. 

| propose to take the author's assertions but to reverse 
their order. Let us start with his statement that causality 
is a relation of necessity between particular s¢ equent events 
Further, let us grant that such a relation is given to the 
mind. I suggest that an apprehension of this sort would have 
to be a combined act of reason and sense—what Aristotle 
calls nous or insight. Once we grant that we directly appre 
hend a causal nexus, it would no longer be necessary to postu 
late that a cause is the only change preceding the effect, 
although the method of difference would be retained as a 
useful method of discovery. And we would be saved from the 
gross. even fantastic, paradox to which Professor Ducasse is 
committed—namely the following: When a brick strikes a 
window and, as we say, breaks it, let us suppose that the pane 
is simultaneously struck by air waves due to the song of a 
canary nearby. Then, because (according to the author) we 
must speak of the whole concrete event preceding the effect, 
as a cause, Professor Ducasse asserts that the singing of the 
canary was involved as a cause of the breaking of the window. 
Surely this is absurd. 

The author asserts that uniformity of causation is entailed 
by his definition of “causality”; thus, no invocation of an 
inductive principle is called for. He argues as follows: Causal- 
ity has been defined without any specification of any particular 
date for either event (whether cause or effect); hence the differ- 
ence between two instances which is only a difference of 
absolute dates is wholly irrelevant to causal necessitation 
p. 156). Hence, to suppose that a present change, having the 
same nature as a previous change, does not result in an effect 
of the same nature as before, would be a contradiction. 


This seems very plausible indeed, and vet I wonder. With 
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sOme siunplitication the author's argument amounts to this 
lime-occupancy (0 dating) is no part of the definition of the 
causal relation. Therefore, if at a given time T,, a did cause 3b, 
why should not a cause b at another time T.- Supposing 
however we put the question the other way around so that it 
reads: why should itr In short, the burden of proof is on the 
wuthor, not on his opponent. Why should the cause be expected 
to repeat its pattern of behavior at another timer: A cause might 
play hooky; maybe there is anarchy in the universe. But—you 
sav—since there is no relevant difference, since the two 
instances of the cause are exac tly alike, they must behave alike 
Exactly so. Appeal to the principle of sufficient reason 1s 
involved: where there is a difference, there must be a reason for 
the difference. But Professor Ducasse rejects the principle of 
sufficient reason, maintaining that anything may cause any 
thing. I conclude that, like necessity, uniformity has been 
brought in surreptitiously by the back door. 

The writer has a most ingenious argument to prove the 
unwersality of causation—that every event has a cause. Take 
the extreme hypothesis of a first change in the universe (01 
in a state of affairs). Surely, you will say, such a first change 
is an instance of a causeless event. But as the author points 
out, the hypothesis that the universe endured changeless fot 
any time prior to the first change, implies that prior to the 
latter, time was passing: and the passing of time means that 
some clock is ticking, and that therefore some succession of 
changes is occurring. Here is then a change preceding the 
alleged first change, and since, ex hypothesi, it is the only 
change preceding the latter, then it is the cause of it In other 
words, the ticking of the clock would be the cause of any 
supposed first change. I do not propose to criticize the logi 
of the argument: in all likelihood it is sound, given the author's 
premises. But surely the author's conclusion is fantastic 
within the framework of commonsense. The idea that the 
canary s song had something to do with the breaking of the 
window pane was strain enough on one’s credulity; but the 
assertion that the tic-toc of a clock (simply as a measure Ol! 
the passage of time) is itself responsible for events like thunder 
or the birth of a baby, which happen in time (my own exam 
ples)}—such an assertion I find incredible. 
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Protessor Ducasse treats very suggestively the notion of 
human freedom or freewill and connects it with his definition 
of causality. Free will is self-determination or self-causation. 
| am here simplifying an extremely rich exposition which 1s 
illuminating in its analyses of various human predicaments. 
Where Spinoza (with mz iny other followers) maintained that 
freedom consists in self-determination such that it is one’s 
nature that determines one’s choices, Professor Ducasse insists 

and correctly, | think—that there is such a thing as self- 
formation; that one indeed is responsible for his character. 
Nevertheless, the author is in fundamental agreement with 
the Spinozistic school that the self-determined action (or choice 
or character) is determined in such a fashion that the result 
could not have been otherwise. 

Now | maintain that this is a travesty of the commonsense 
meaning of “freedom.” When I say that I was free in my 
choices, | mean (rightly or wrongly) that I could have chosen 
otherwise—and mean it categorically, not on some hypothesis. 
The meaning of “freedom” includes the assertion of genuine 
alternatives, genuine possibilities. When William James made 
a similar statement, it was pointed out to him that on such a 
view there could be no responsibility. I agree to the objec- 
tion. The assertion of responsibility involves two parts at 
least: (a) I did it: (b) I could have done otherwise. Both 
are components and to deny either one of the two is to deprive 
human responsibility and human freedom of their me: ining 
Causation is part of the meaning of free-will: [ am _ respon- 
sible for the deed: | made it occur. But the causation which 
is meant is peculiar in that the cause need not produce that 
particular effect; the effect is not uniquely determined. 

According to the author, praise and blame are essentially 
forms of reward and punishment; and reward and punishment 
are applied with a view to future effects only. The very 
meaning of holding a man responsible for his acts is just this 
reference to the future, namely that his future acts are capable 
of being modified by promises or threats (p. 199). In other 
words, when vou punish a man it is not because of something 
he has done in the past. No, what he did he could not help 


doing: nevertheless you punish him so that he (or perhaps 
societv) will do better in the future. 
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[hat punishment has some reference to the future | do 
not denv: I would even concede that it is the whole mean 
ing of punishment in the case of c/aldren: but I strongly 
repudiate the doctrine that where adults are involved the 
whole purpose ol punishment is exhausted by reference to 
future Consequences. Professor Ducasse ignores the notion ot 
merit or desert. A man is punished, I suggest, for the evil 
thing he has done, because he deserves it. This is what justice 
means, and not what Socrates (Republic, Bk. 1) and Professor 
Ducasse allege it to be. During the war, there were many of 
us who wanted very much to have Hitler punished for his 
crimes. Is it because we desired to reform himr No, we did 
not love him that much. Is it pour encourager les autres: 
Partly, but not wholly. Is it because we wanted to wreak 
revenge on one who had hurt our kinr That was true too, but 
it was not the whole story either. There was also the sense 
that he deserved punishment for his crimes—great punishment 
for his great crimes. 


Substance. Entities are described as three-fold: events, 
properties and substances; of these, events are primary, since 
apacities (properties) are defined by events, and substances by 
properties. Properties are distinguished from qualities; the 
latter actually qualify something, but a property is a capacity 

to cause or be caused. For instance, paper has the property 
of ¢ mbustibility; sugar has the property of solubility, and 
so on. To say that an entity has a property is not to imply 
that anything is actually happening to it. Properties are 
stateable in the form of laws of causation or coexistence. A 
property is internal to a substance when it states a connection 
between one state and another of the same substance; other- 
Wise it is external. A property is native (innate) or it may be 
icquired. Again, there are first-order and second-order prop- 
erties, the latter being capacities to acquire capacities. 

How Aristotelian all this is! Dispositions, native or 
acquired, habits as distinguished from their operation, potency 
ind actuality: finally, the concept of substance. Like Pro 
fessor Everett Nelson, Professor Ducasse believes that because 
of the existence of capacities or dispositions the notion of 
event is not enough; hence he insists on the need of the 


further category of substance. I agree. but I wish that both 
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philosophers had been more explicit in showing the relevance 
of the notion of substance to that of capacity In what precise 
way does substance help explain capacities? Professor Ducasse 
says that substance is nothing more than a complex of 
capacities (properties); if so, substance is not intended to 
explain capacity, but is only another name for it. If so, I desire 
further clarification. Can a capacity be, unless there be some- 
thing actual, of which the capacity is an attribute: or in which 
the capacity is lodged? Even as a problem of linguistics, there 
re difficulties; it seems impossible to make a_property-state- 
ment without including a substance-word. Take solubility; this 
expresses an interaction between (say) sugar and water; it is 
some sort of capacity for action or being acted on. But how 
can we have action except as the action of a substance: how 
express the solubility in question except in the phrase: “if water 
acts on sugar, then, etc.”? It seems to me that a substance 
is required as something which /ias properties and so as being 
not reducible to them. In fact the author used this very 
phrase “substances have properties” (p. 164): but possibly 
he is speaking loosely. I further suggest that the notion of 
substance—as something other than an event, yet actual and 
enduring—is posited by science. For science refers to and 
uses clocks and scales for purposes of measurement. Now, it 
is assumed by the scientist that such things are displaceable 
in space and that they endure in time (since measurement by 
the same clock may be repeated). 

If I understand the author correctly, the actuality of a 
substance is exhausted in the operation of its properties: 
substance, qua actual, is a string of events in a causal sequence 
with an enduring pattern. (This is of course Whitehead’s 
view). Mind, too, would be a series of mental events, and 
self-identity is simply the fact of identity of pattern. I doubt 
however whether such an account can expl: in moral phenom- 
ena such as a sense of guilt. I am guilty now of the crime I 
committed yesterday. Identity of pattern is not enough; there 
must be numerical identity. I am the same particular entity 
that committed the deed; otherwise why should I be held 
responsible for it? Even on the author's consequential view 


of punishment, an air of paradox remains: this event now 
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. punished on account of a past event in order to produce a 


future event 
fo sum up. the author's definition of substance as a 
system of properties involves too much Platonizing. For 
Plato's universals are likewise systems of mutually participating 
forms. Also, just as the existence of a capacity in no way 
ntails the actual occurrence of anything, so does the reality of 
i Platonic universal involve no actuality; but the universal may 
illustrated in an actual event and the capacity may receive 
ictualization in an appropriate operation. I protest that such 
definition of substance is foreign both to the Aristotelian 


ind to the commonsense usages of the word 


Sense-data. The author engages in a most detailed and 
penetrating analysis and criticism of G. KE. Moore’s famous 
ssav on “The Refutation of Idealism.” in which the latter 
ittempts to prove that data are independent of the act of 
iwareness. This conclusion Professor Ducasse denies: he holds 


and I agree) that sense-data are not objects given to awareness: 


they are modes (or “‘modulations’’) of awareness. Sense-data 
ire how I feel: to sense a blue color is to ‘feel bluely.” Our 
iuthor is in remarkable agreement with Whitehead on this 
point, and it is surprising that he makes no reference to the 
atter in this connection. The reader will readily recall 
Whitehead’s doctrine that sense-data are modes of feeling 
vhich are projected into data (presentational immediacy) so as 
to function in a symbolic reference. 

But if sense-data are modes of subjective states, in what 
way can we know that there are external objects? Physical 
‘bjects are known by inference, as causes of sensation. Here 
[ wish to raise two points, one as to meaning and one as 
to evidence. (a) The author defines as “physical” any event 
“other than any of our intuitions and having to these. . . the 
relation of cause to effect” (p. 330). This definition of “phys- 
ical”’ is not clear to me because I do not know what the author 
means by our intuitions. i. He may mean my intuition: 
thus. physical would be any event causing an intuition in 
my mind, which (event) is not itself one of my intuitions. If 
so, this is too broad for the word “physical.” Berkeley thought 
that God causes my intuitions, and God is a mind. And if 
telepathy is an acceptable hypothesis, it would be possible for 
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other human minds to enter into direct communication with 
my mind and to influence it. Once more, causes of my 
intuitions are conceivable which are non-physical. ii. Alter- 
natively, the author may mean by * ‘physic al” “an event which 
is not an intuition at all” (whether mine, or yours, or God’s). 
lhus he speaks of a physical event as the kind of non-intuited 
event which causes an intuition (p. 330). If so, he is incon- 
sistent, because he believes that there are unconscious mental 
events; such events [ should suppose would be non-intuited, 
and yet be mental. 1. He may mean by “physical” any 
non-mental event (whether intuited or not) which causes mental 
events. But then I would criticize the definition as negative, 
indeed empty save for the proviso that physical events are 
capable of acting on minds. To suggest that the pata 
content of the meaning of physical is wholly exhausted by its 
reference to mind savors too much of idealism. 

(b) As to the grounds for our belief in an external world 
(such grounds being the logical need to find a cause for our 
own sensations), I think the author is extremely vulnerable 
because he virtually ignores all the classical objections to 
such an inference. For example, Descartes asked how we can 
be sure we have not hidden mental powers which might account 
for our sensations. These, although resisting our conscious 
will, may still be thought to spring from our unconscious 
minds. There is also the possibility (suggested by the school 
of neutral monists) that mental events may constitute their 
own self-sufficient causal series. By citing these objections, 
I do not mean to imply that the belief in the physical world 
is an act of faith, animal or otherwise. I agree with the 
author that the belief is both reasonable and sound. But I 
disagree with his view that this belief is a deductive conclusion. 
Where so many alternatives exist, such a belief cannot claim 
deductive rigor; it is an inductive hypothesis having the high 
probability attaching to a good explanatory theory. 

The author discusses the problem of the now notorious 
speckled hen, the problem being that apparently there is more 
to a sense-datum than what I immediately observe. The ques- 
tion is: how can a sense-datum have characters it does not 
appear to have? In reply, the author makes a distinction 


between the act of awareness (of a sense-datum) and the act of 
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judgment. ‘To intuit a determinate color. . . is one thing 
ind it is quite an ther thing to judge whether that determinate 
color is classifiable as ‘a blue’... .” p. 288). But since the 
author admits that the latter act is a judgment and that 
term like “blue’’.is a classifying term, he must also admit that 
the statement (“this is blue’) goes beyond the intuition and 
that therefore the intuition is not suffictent evidence for the 
statement. If so, basic propositions are not incorrigible; but 
then, I ask, what remains of the doctrine of empiricism—name- 
vy that sense-experience is sufficient evidence for factual 
statements: Empiricism requires that ordinary theories be 
tested by reference to empirical data. But basic empirical 
statements are just another group of theories. There is the 
empirical given of course, but it cannot serve as evidence 
intil it is clothed in a sentence. So we are left with one 
set of theories (namely the empirical ones, otherwise known 
as basic sentences) and another set of theories, which areé 
speculative, and there is no reason for supposing that the 
first deserve any greater respect than the second. 

There is another point, suggested by Professor Chisholm’s 
exampt!e ol the speckled hen. But here I prefer to choose my 
own sensations), | think the author is extremely vulnerable 
if I refer to my dog, lying asleep on the floor as I write 
As | look at her, I have a complex sense-datum before me: 
shape and color together. My point is that there is cor- 
rigibility here too, but a corrigibility which is not to be 
accounted for by a comparison of judgment with intuition. 
It is a corrigibility evinced in the intuition itself. As | 
look more carefully at my dog, I see new shades of color, 


‘ 


more creases, other hairs. (Perhaps “enrichment” is a better 
word than “correction” for what I have in mind). Common 
sense would say that I have looked more carefully and in doing 
so, | have discerned new facts about what is before me. If so, 
the sense-datum takes on the aspect of enduringness (like a 
substance)—it is something to which I recur, and, in recurring, 
discover new qualities in it. The sense-datum strangely turns 
into a substance in that (further) it seems to have properties 
capacities}—now -it is seen, now it is not, but yet remains 
vistble. 


And now my dog has moved, stirring vaguely in her sleep, 


i 
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and has changed her posture. Mind you all this has hi appened 
while I have been looking at her; in short, the change is 
within a single continuing intuition. The sense-datum has 
two contradictory characters: this round shape and that not- 
so-round shape. How, indeed, could an intuition of change 
be otherwise than contradictoryr In order to resolve the 
contradiction, should I proceed to split my atomic datum into 
twor Nonsense, you will say, there is no need for such 
surgery. A sense- datum m; Ly remain the same and have two 
contrary characters at different times, just as a substance 
may have two contrary states at different umes. In short, 
the sense-datum has been categorized as a thing having appear- 
ances, which appearances, in turn are taken as things having 
their own further appearances, and so on ad infinitum. If so, 
we never perceive anything. Alternatively, we perceive the 
original substance directly; there are no sense-data at all. 
Consider now a different hypothesis by which to account 
for the “enrichment” of my intuitlon—nz umely that every time 
I look at my dog, I confront a different sense-datum. Thus 
there is no such thing as an enrichment of the same intuition; 
there is a succession of fleeting and brief sense-data. How 
briefy As I look at my dog, and keep looking at her, my eyes 
automatically shut for an infinitesimal period; does that act 
of shutting my eyes generate new datar But if my data are so 
brief, when do I have time to formulate sound judgments about 
them; Are all empirical judgments made after the intuition 
has perished, and is all empirical knowledge (so-called) based 
on memory aloner The above of course is only an amplifica- 
tion of Plato’s critique of sensation in the C ‘ratylus; the reader 
will also recall that for the reasons just indicated, Plato con- 
cludes that sensation is incapable of providing knowledge. 
These questions are not raised by the author, and yet 
they have to be faced and answered if the author’s empirical 
interpretation of knowledge is to stand. I think it is a fair 
comment that the author is not at all self-critical about his 
epistemological beliefs. While subjecting his ontological 
statements to the most searching criticism, he takes his 
epistemological views on faith. If we compare the author to 
a customs inspector at a port of entry, we get the following 


picture. When an ontologist appears at the customs house. 
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Professor Ducasse courteously but tirmly makes him open his 
trunk and examines meticulously all the linen of his beliefs 
lown to the last handkerchiet, so that nothing will get by. 
When, next, a religionist makes an appearance, our inspector 
throws his luggage into the sea without so much as looking at 
it. When, however, the empiricist appears, our author-inspector 
bows deeply to the ground and lets the trunks pass through 
nopened. The empiricist claims diplomatic immunity for 
his luggage, in his capacity as an envoy from the Court of 
Natural Science. But does he really represent the latter? 
We do not know, because Professor Ducasse has not asked 
him to produce his credentials. For that matter, neither is 
science a potentate whose demands should be granted un- 
juestioningly. 


[The Mind and its Survival. The discussion of this topic 
xcupies almost a third of the book, representing as it does 
the conclusion and even the culmination of the book’s argu- 
ment. Under the heading of the mental operations, the 
iuthor provides a most valuable analysis of semiotics—signs, 
signals, symbols and so on. He defines knowledge (“knowing 
the nature of something”) as a habit or disposition, or rather as 
two sorts of habits, “receptory” and “operatory.” The first 
is the readiness to anticipate certain sensations from some 
ther sensations (prediction). The second is the readiness to 
perform certain oper. ations ap propriate to the sensations. He 
makes the most interesting suggestion that a third factor is 
involved as well, namely, a unique intuited “feel” as a 
necessary part of our idea of what a thing is. Hence, Pro- 
fessor Ducasse refuses to reduce knowledge to wholly dis- 
positional terms: knowledge includes an occurrent conscious 
State. 

Mind, according to the author, is a substance with its 
own properties or capacities. There is both conscious and 
unconscious mind. Of course, by definition, one could have 
no experience of one’s unconscious, but the author—cor- 
rectly I believe—denies that this fact should compel a dis 
missal of the unconscious. The latter is brought in as a 
hypothesis to explain certain phenomena, just as atoms and 
electrons, neither of which are directly perceived, are brought 
in to account for relevant phenomena. 
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[he author is quite Cartesian; not only does he hold that 
the mind is a substance, but he adds that mind is distinct 
from the body and interacts with it. As already noted, the 
author rejects the behavioristic reduction of mind to body. 
Material things are such things as are publicly observ: able: 
but it is no part of the meaning of fact that it should be 
public. Conscious states and all mental events are known by 
Introspection and are private data. Minds, no less than physical 
objects, are parts of nature. As to interaction, the author 
finds no difficulty in the concept of a causal relation between 
substances of different kinds. Here we are back at the topic 
of causation, and the author affirms, with a that any- 
thing may cause anything. “In no case does the particulat 
nature of the event, which happens to function as cause in 
a given case, enable us to predict without previous observations 
what will be the particular nature of the event that will turn 
out to be an effect of the first” (p. 431). 


The author maintains that the question whether the mind 
survives death or is annihilated at death is independent ot 
the question whether God exists; and, in this connection, 
makes the statement that the belief in a being “perfect at 
least in goodness and... supreme even if not infinite in 
power, is a belief not based on impartial survey of the evi 
dential facts but born rather of a remembered comfort of the 
young child’s relationship to his father” (p. 448). Well! When 
a scientist like Planck, in controverting the positivists, main- 
tains the objective reality of law and order, would the author 
also say that Planck’s belief is born of the remembered respect 
which Planck, as a young child, had for a policeman? The 
reader will recall that, according to Professor Ducasse, assertions 
as to reality are ontological positions or legitimate stipulations 

such assertions as concern the ‘real nature’ of something. 
Now the theis. holds that the nature of the universe is “really”’ 
moral. Why, then, does Professor Ducasse change his tune 
when he comes to religion, treating the assertion of God’s real 
existence as the outcome of a father-fixation? This is sheer 
prejudice. Indeed the author’s cavalier, even contemptuous, 


dismissal of a vital human tradition is quite out of harmony 
with the eee and civilized tone of the distinguished book 
under review. 
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[here are some other pertinent questions to put to the 
thor. Some of the evidence for religious belief comes from 
he mystics, with their visions and revelations. All this is 
enored by Professor Ducasse who, at the same time, pays 
areful and respectful attention to the mediums, with their 
visions of levitations and of ghosts. Why does the author 
preter mediums to mysticss Sometimes mystical experiences 
have been dismissed on the ground that they are private, not 
shareable by the rest of us; but this objection applies equally 
to the mediumistic experiences too. I repeat therefore: why 
loes Professor Ducasse preter Mrs. Piper to St. Catherine, as a =~ 
witness; Why the Japanese peasant Katsugoro to St. John of the 
Cross? 

On various occasions, the author hints that the problem 
vhether the mind survives the death of its body is the ruling 
uestion of this book. One might ask why “Psi questions” 
that is, questions pertaining to psychical research—should 
at all be considered in a philosophical inquiry. After all, 
they are factual questions to be raised by the scientist. Yet, 
as we know from James, it is the historical function of philos 
phy to discuss new problems of whatever sort, for which an 
idequate scientific method has not yet been devised. There 
tore, Professor Ducasse is perfectly justified in taking up 
the problem of survival. Yet the admission that this is a 
egitimate topic for philosophic inquiry does not alter the 
fact that the problems are factual and more proper for a 
scienust. Not being a scientist, I feel myself incompetent to 
liscuss them. ‘There are crucial points as to probability and 
is to evidence, requiring expert information which I do not 
possess. In assessing the veridicity of reports of psychical 
phenomena, one must be not only a trained scientist but also 
a trained detective. I mention these points s ely to explain 
vhy I do not propose to go on and discuss the author's 
exposition of the topic of survival. But I do not intend t» 
imply in any degree or fashion that the author has not been 


most s¢ rupulous and careful and reasonable in his assessment 
; 


the evidence. 
I will only add this: Recently science has made the 
ereatest advances in physics: I] have in mind the quantum and 


1 


relativity theories and the theories of atomic structure in 
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particular. It may well be that the next great step in knowl- 
edge great in the sense that it will involve radical alterations 
in our conceptual framework for nature—will come through 
the exploration of paranormal phenomena. 

Before concluding, I will add an explanation or two. The 
author's discussions and expositions are intricate and extensive, 
and it may well be that I have misunderstood him. I think 
therefore that my objections and criticisms should be regarded 
rather as questions put to the author. I have given more space 
to criticism than to exposition, on the theory that the interested 
individual should peruse the book for himself. And the fact 
that I have found myself disputing the author's position fairly 
often should be taken as evidence that I have found the book 


thought-provoking and most stimulating. 
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20. Berkeley's philosophic reputation has fared better at 
the hands of his fellow-philosophers than at those of the vulgai 
The latter have, on the whole, rejected him. This has been 
the result, partly of the work of his detractors, “* and partly 
of the foolish prejudice that the philosophy of an Anglican 
bishop must be discounted as so much special pleading in 
behalf of established religion: foolish, because its victims 
fail to perceive that the facts that Berkeley's purpose in writing 
was partly and frankly apologetic and that some of his con 
clusions were foregone, are irrelevant to what is philosophically 
important, which is whether his conclusions and premisses are 
true and fertile and his reasoning sound. But it has been 
the result above all of their ineradicable conviction that, con 
trary to what Berkeley claims, it is his immaterialism (both 
vulgar, and to a less extent, philosophic) which is contrary 
to commonsense. Hence, although Berkeley may have been 
on the side of the angels, they have been on the side of Hylas 
and Dr. Johnson. Of the philosophers, Hume agreed with 
the vulgar about Berkeley's attack on vulgar materialism, 
and rejected his vulgar (but not his philosophic immaterialism 
accordingly: 


But that all his (sc. Berkeley's) arguments, though otherwise intended 

lirs lx ] ’ ¢ s] ‘ ‘ , 

ire, 1m realil merely sceptical ippears iron nis hat re zm 

no answer ind produce ne ” clion Their only effect is t 

cause that momentary amazement and _ irresoluti ind confusior 
which is the result of scepticisn 


On the other hand, he approved Berkeley's Nominalist account 
of the meaning of general words and his disproot of the exist- 


: See Section 2, above 
Enquiry Concerning Human Understanding, Section XIU, Part | 
footnote. Cf. MacNabb. op it.. Dp ] 








ence of Abstract General Ideas, and praised Berkeley's argu- 


ments as 


on of the vrceatest and most valuable discoveries that has been made 


tf late vears in the republic of letters 


I 


J. S. Mill, in his review of Fraser’s first (1871) edition of 
Berke'ey’s works, '*’ accorded the highest praise to Berkeley for 
“three first-rate philosophical discoveries”: first, what Mill calls 
“the doctrine of the acquired perceptions of sight”; second 


Treatise, Book I, Part I, Section VII 
Berkeley's Life and Works. See footnote 7, above 
Many have agreed with Mill about this; and, to a greater extent 
than any of Berkeley's other writings, the treatises on vision have gained 
general acceptance. Yet I do not think that the true nature of the point at 
issue has been grasped cither by Mill or, perhaps, by other admirers of these 
treatises. For they have regarded them, first, as being independent of the 
main body of Berkeley’s work, and second, as psychological or even physio- 
logical works. But both opinions are wrong: there is an essential con 
nexion between them and the rest of Berkeley’s writings; and the point at 
issue is, not psychological or physiological, but philosophical 
As to the treatises’ relation to the body of Berkeley’s writings, I have 
pointed out one essential connexion in Section 3, above. The other is, of 
course, the fact that Berkeley's doctrine of signification and the Divine Lan- 
guage provides the basis on which his whole theory of vision rests. (Cf. New 
Theory of Vision, Section 147, and Professor Luce’s note thereon, Works, 
I, 231; and Theory of Vision Vindicated, Section 38, ibid., p. 264). 
That Berkeley's problem is really philosophic will appear from the fol 
lowing considerations. The thesis that he seeks to prove is, that although we 


commonly say that we see (and hear) things a 


a distance, strictly Speaking, 
we do not do so: “...in truth and strictness of speech I neither see distance 
itself, nor anything that I take to be at a distance” (Ne Theory of 
Vision, Section 45, Works, I, 188). For distance is perceived only by touch 
(by which Berkeley means, in this context, the capacity for having 
kinaesthetic sensations: “feel” might be an apter name). Now, certain sorts 
of the things that we see (which are visual Ideas or sensations) are regularly 
connected with certain sorts of the things that we touch (which are tactual 
Ideas, or kinaesthetic sensations), so that an Idea of the first sort is a 
sign of, or suggests, an Idea of the second sort. E.g., a visual idea of size 
such-and-such and intensity so-and-so (say, the sensation that I have when 
secing a Martello tower a mile away) will suggest such-and-such a tactual 
Idea (say, the kinaesthetic sensation that I have when I walk a mile). Then, 
the fact that we commonly say “I see a Martello tower a mile away” is 
explicable by the familiar process of transfer from one to the other of two 
regular associates. That is, I predicate of the visual Idea that is the sign 
that which is properly predicated of the tactual Idea that is the signtficatum. 


Those immediate objects whose mutual respect and order come to be 
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his Nominalism and disproot of the existence of Abstract 
General Ideas; and third (here differing from Hume and 
the vulgar) his vulgar immaterialism and his phenomenalism, 
n which he rightly discerned an anticipation of his own 


position: 


he three together have made Berkeley the turning-point of the higher 


philosophy in modern times 


Like Mill, positivists and logical positivists have approved of 
Berkeley on account of his Nominalism and phenomenalism. 
hey have also found two others of his doctrines congenial. 
First, his attack on transcendent hypotheses, which chimes 
well with that “descriptive interpretation of science” which 
positivists favour. *** Second, and supremely important, his 
principle of (un)meaningfulness, which, as I have said, is 
substantially the same as theirs. **” 


expressed by terms relative to tangible place, being connected with the real 
objects of touch, what we say and judge of the one, we say and judge of 


the other, transferring our thought or apprefension from the signs to the 


things signified. As it is usual in hearing or reading a discourse, to ove 
look the sounds or letters, and instantly pass on to the meaning” (Theory 


Vision Vindicated, Section 48, Works, 1, 267-268). 

My criticism of this is that Berkelev’s thesis is false, and that he goes 
wrong through confusing two different questions. It is false, because para 
doxical. For Berkeley himself concedes that we (commonly say that we) seé 
i tower a mile off and hear a vehicle approaching. He makes here the same 
sort of mistake as he makes about causation, where he says that regular con 
nexion is causation vulgarly but improperly so called; not seeing that, by 
his own criterion of what is contradictory, the cxpression “vulgarly but 
improperly so called” must be contradictory The cause of the mistake, I 
suggest, is that Berkeley confuses two different questions: (a) Do we prop 
erly say that we see things at a distance’ and (b) Do the properties of what 
we see alone constitute a sufficient condition of our saving that we see a 
thing at a distance? His investigations lead him to conclude that the answer 
to (b) is negative, since not a visual Idea alone, but a visual Idea that sug 
vests a kinaesthetic Idea, constitutes a sufficient condition But, confusing 
b) with (a), he concludes that the answer to (a) is also negative Which 
Ss a non sequitur, and in fact false because paradoxical For certainly we 
say that we) see things at a distance. From which we also see that (a), the 
point at issue, is not a psychological or physiological question, but a philo 
sophical onc 

Cf. J. O. Wisdom, “The Descriptive Interpretation of Science,” Pri 
dings of the Anristotelian Soctet London, 1944), Vol Liv 


Cf. footnote 143, above 
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Both these developments would have surprised Berkeley. 
He would have found it paradoxical that the vulgar should 
have rejected his vulgar immaterialism as paradoxical, since 
he of course believed himself to be on their side in the matter, 
and characterised his own philosophy as a 


revolt from metaphysical notions to the plain dictates of Nature 


il common scns« 


Llowever, his belief was mistaken, since it is not in fact con- 
tradictory to speak of a common thing’s existing even though 
no mind, finite or infinite, is actually perceiving it. Dr. John- 
son, that type of English commonsense, was right after all, and 
his notorious refutation of immaterialism provides a classic 
example of the tendency of commonsense to conclude bettet 
than it reasons Ol! comprehends. No would Berkeley have 
found it less ironical that his principles should have been 
embraced by Hume, Mill, Comte, Mach and their modern 
successors: that he, whose supreme purpose was to prove the 
existence and vindicate the providence of God, should have 
been part-founder of a school of thinkers who, as a result of 
applying a principle of meaninglessness that is in fact the same 
as Berkeley's own, have tended to adopt a tough-minded atti 
tude towards theism; and that he, who depicted the course of 
Nature as a theophany, should have furnished materials for 
men who have argued that theological explanations belong to 
the infancy of the human race. 


21. Berkeley's theory of knowledge is the work of a sincere, 
dedicated and brilliantly clever young man who set himself 
four problems. First, to prove the existence and providence 
of God, and so to defend true religion against the atheistic 
tendencies explicit and implicit in the new scientific world- 
view. Second, to prove that we can and do have true knowl- 
edge of the external world, and so to defend commonsense 
against that scepticism of the senses which he believed to be 
the necessary consequence of materialism, both vulgar and 
philosophic. Third, to purge the new mathematics of illog- 
icalities and the new physics of mechanical transcendent 
hypotheses by exhibiting illogicalities in their conceptual 


First Dialogue. Works, 1. 172 
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schemes, and so to set mathematics on a firm logical founda 
tion and confine physics to the induction of laws and 
generalisations, thereby leaving the way clear for the 
explanation of these last by his own rival theistic transcendent 
hypothesis. Fourth, having thus overcome the prevailing 
conflicts between religion, commonsense and science, to present 
a complete and consistent world-view based on all three. By 
the set of his interests, Berkeley therefore belongs partly to 
the past and partly to the present. His desire to reconcile 
religion and science aligns him with the great thinkers of the 

17th and 19th centuries. But his interest in the logic of math- 

ematics and physics, and his concern to vindicate commonsense 
by the method of linguistic analysis, align him with the philos- 
ophers of the present day Hence, there is much truth in 
Mill’s judgment that Berkeley’ s work marks “the turning-point 
of the higher philosophy in modern times,” although not for 
the reasons that Mill gives. 

As for his solution to his four problems, Berkeley's prin- 
ae of human knowledge, as I read him, are these: 

) The object of philosophy is to solve a peculiar type of 
yen that arises from saying what cannot properly be said, 
and its method in doing so is to exhibit, in the case of such 
problems, how what is said conflicts with ordinary usage 
For: 

(2)(a) It is a fact that certain expressions are “contra 
dictory” or “repugnant” to the speech of the vulgar, which 1s 
the voice of commonsense. Moreover, (b) all such “contra- 
dictory” expressions are meaningless, since they are (said to be 
inc apable of designating any existent, and since: 

(3) Emotive and persuasive words and expressions apart, 
a word or expression is meaningful if, and only if, it is capable 
of designating an Idea, a class of similar Ideas, or a Notion, 
all of which are existents (Principle of Significance 

(4) Abstract General Ideas cannot exist, since the expres 
sions of which they are asserted to be the designata are contra- 
dictory |by (2)}. ‘Moreover, the reason for which they are 
asserted to exist is mistaken, since the function of ; 1 general 
word is not to designate some one thing siniali, but to 
designate a class of similar things or Ideas (Principle of Nomi- 
nalism). 
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(5) No things other than minds can exist unperceived, 
neither (a) material substances as the philosophic materialists 
laim, nor (b) common things as the vulgar materialists claim 
by (2)| (Principle of Immaterialism). 

(6) The cause of the erroneous beliefs in both species of 
materialism is the involuntariness of our Ideas of sense. 

(7) There exist two kinds of things: (a) minds, which are 
substances and active, and of which one is infinite and the 
others finite: (b) Ideas, which are not substances and are 
passive, and of which there are three species, namely Ideas of 
sense, memory and imagination. ** 

(8) These two kinds of things are related in four ways: 
a) By knowledge, which is an asymmetrical dyadic relation 
holding in the direction mind to Idea: there are three kinds 
of knowledge, namely, sensation (or perception), memory and 
imagination, to which the three kinds of Ideas correspond. **° 
b) By efficient or true causation, which is a dyadic relation 
holding in the direction mind to Idea: Ideas of sense are caused 
by infinite mind only, the others by either finite or infinite 
minds. (c) Regular connexion, which is a dyadic relation 
holding between Ideas only, and of which there are two species, 
namely, coexistence and succession in time. (d) Signification, 
or causation vulgarly but improperly so called, which is a 
triadic relation holding between two Ideas and a mind, and 
which presupposes (c), since Idea X suggests Idea Y to A when, 
and only when, in A’s experience Ideas of X’s sort have been 
regularly connected with Ideas of Y’s sort. 

(9) The ground of any statement about a common thing 
is a set of statements about actual sensations: i.e., a statement 
of the first kind entails and is entailed by a set of statements of 


* Notions might be regarded as a fourth species 
Since, in Berkeley's view, Ideas are therefore proper grammatical 
objects of the verb “to know,” he refers to them as a class (but not the only 
class) of the “objects of human knowledge” (Cf. Principles, Section 1, and 
Professor Jessop’s note, Works, Il, 41). Berkeley emphasises that, in his 
view, Ideas of sense, and hence Sensible Qualities, are related to substances 
(minds) in this wav, and not as modes (i.e.. modifications) to substances (Cf 
Principles, Section 49, and Professor Jessop’s note, Works, Il, 61-62) 
Phe doctrine that the objects of perception (or sensation) are always and 
only Ideas of sense is what I have called Berkeley's principle of idealism: 


see Section 13. above 
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the second kind {by the principle of idealism] (Principle of 
Phenomenalism). 

10)(a) The ground of the reality or existence of all Ideas 
s being actually perceived: *** whence, as a special case, (b) the 
ground of the reality or existence of all common things 
which are collections of Ideas of sense) is being actually 
perceived (The New Principle). (c) The ground of the reality 
or existence of minds is their actually perceiving something 
Principles of Reality 

Of these principles, some are true, some false, some true 
ind important, and some important although false. The 
following are false: (2) (b) is false but important, since it states 
what is true but gives the wrong reason. (3) is false but 
important, the cause of the error being an ambiguity in 
“meaning.” (5)(a) is false, which is due in part to Berkeley's 
rcceptance of the traditional view of causation as efficient, 
which is also the reason why (8)(b) is false: and in part to 
his misunderstanding of the true nature of transcendent 
hypotheses. (5)(b) is also false: perhaps a part-cause of 
this error was Berkeley's desire to prove the existence of God. 
6) is false but interesting, since it contributes to the true 
theory of the matter. (8)(d) is false on account of an ambi 
guity in “meaning” which leads Berkeley to confuse signs-fo1 
with signs-of, and is yet suggestive. (g) is false, which is due 
to Berkeley's failure to distinguish sensation from observation, 
which results in turn from his acceptance of the New Way of 
Ideas. Nevertheless, it is important, for phenomenalism is an 
interesting theory which has done good work in its day. 
10)(b) is again false but important, since Berkeley in various 


It mav be objected that this is not strictly true For although we 


isually say that what we remember or imagine is not real or Coes not exist 


ve do also sav such things as “The letter only exists in her imagination.” 


However, I think that Berkelev’s proper reply to this is that “existing in 


magination” is one thing and “existing” tout court is another, and that | 


account 1s unqualifiedly true of existence tout court 


] 


noveities 


In extenuation, it may be pointed out that these were still 
ind not perfectly understood even by some of their greatest inventors, 


such as Newton Mr. Kneale thinks that Christian Huvghens’ Treat 


Sf on 
Light shows the first genuine comprehension of the question This was 
uublished in 1690. only twenty vears before Berkeley's Principles (Knealk 


ibility and Induction, pp. g7 tt.) 
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passages anticipated the correct answer to this question. 
Finally, (10) (c) is false: perhaps Berkeley was here again misled 
by current doctrine, in this case to the effect that the mind 
thinks (and « ; perceives) always. 

On the was hand, the following are not only important 
but also true: (4) effectively ends the age-long controversy 
over Universals. (3), by drawing attention to the fact that 
language has uses other than the informative or fact-stating, 
provides the key to the solution, not of one, but of a range of 
philosophic problems. Finally, and above all, (1) and (2) state 
even more fertile truths, which have only been rediscovered 
the past 30 years. It is noteworthy, in this connexion, that 
some of Berkeley’ s errors are obviously due to his failure to 
apply these, his own principles. Otherwise, he would never 
have said that we do not “strictly speaking” see things at a 
distance although we commonly say that we do. or referred 
to regular connexion as causation vulgarly but improperly so 
called.'** And if Philonous had been mindful of these, his 
own principles, would he not have been more tender towards 
Hylas’ repeated protestations, in the name of commonsense, 
that he could not rid himself of the notion that common things 
can and do exist unperceived by any mind> 

Considered as a system, Berkeley's principles have the 


Even so, there is a complication which deserves attention, since it 
illustrates very aptly a difficulty which some have felt about the appeal to 
ordinary language. In Section 150 of the Principles (Works, Il, 109-110) 
Berkeley defends his thesis, that the true cause of what happens in Nature 
is God, by an appeal to the language of those Scriptures which Christians 
profess to believe. E.g., “He visiteth the earth, and maketh it soft with 
showers” (Psalm 65) Ihe implication is, that the criterion of what can 
(not) be said is the language, not of the vulgar, but of the faithful. But 
now, imagine a society in which the vulgar are faithful and moreover funda- 
mentalists, as perhaps they still were in Berkeley's Ireland. And suppose a 
debate between Berkeley and a 20th century philosopher about causation; 
i.c., a debate about what things are (said to be) causes and about the con- 


ditions in which the sorts of things that are (said to be) causes are (said to 


be) causes. Would either party succeed in convincing the other? If so, 
how? And if not, what then? I stipulate that the citizens should be fun- 
damentalists in order to close off “metaphorical language” as a_ possible 


avenue of escape (Cf. Section 7, above). I suggest that there are difficulties 
connected with what Berkeley calls “speaking strictly” which need examining 


Sut not here 
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merits of cons sistency, simph city and elegance. Their simpli 
city is clearly shown by (7) and (8), from which it is seen that 
he employs only two ‘clements and four relations. He also 
shows himself a highly efficient philosopher, in that he 
attempts to solve his four great problems with the greatest 
possible economy of means. For he uses only three prin 
ciples, (1) (2) and (3), to demolish Abstract General Ideas (4), 
to attack the materialism which he holds to be the cause of 
scepticism of the senses and of atheism (5), and to criticise the 
logical foundations of the Newtonian system of the world ‘his 
attack on the infinitesimals of that differential calculus which 
its equations prerequired. and on its fundamental concepts, 
gravitational force, and Absolute Space, Time and Motion). 
Considered as prose, Berkeley's principles are characterised by 
an unmatched brevity, clarity, directness and charm, which 
accounts in part for the opinion held by many teachers of 
philosophy that, as the dialogues of his master Plato pro- 
vide the best of all introductions to ethics, so do Berkeley's 
dialogues provide the best of all introductions to met: uphysics. 

Remarkable in a man of twenty-five, the attainment of 
these results constitutes what is, by any standard, a great and 
enduring achievement, which requires the wea of philo 
sophic genius in the armoury of Berkeley's) moral and 
intellectual virtues: panoplied in which, two centuries since, 
he prepared, as he might well hope, to meet 


that active principle, that supreme and wise spirit, 


. . ; 
n hiom ¢ ive, and move, and ha our being 


APPENDIX: KANT AND REID ON BERKELEY'S 
IMMATERIALISM 


It is commonly said that Berkeley's philosophy is sceptical, 
and that this scepticism was effectively answered by one of 
two great contemporaries: according to some, by Kant from 
the standpoint of the Critical Philosophy: and according to 
others, by Reid from the standpoint of Common Sense. I 
add a few remarks on these opinions as a supplement to 
Section 20: Reid's criticism is sufficiently important to require 
this separate discussion. 
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In his Refutation of Idealism,’ Kant attributes to Berkeley 
the “dogmatic idealist” thesis that things cannot exist “in 
space outside us” for the reason that Space itself is “impos- 
sible.” He claims to have refuted this argument in his Tran- 
scendental Aesthetic, where he has shown that, so far from 
being impossible, Space is the Form of Outer Sense. But evi- 
dently Kant misinterprets Berkeley for the familiar reason 
that he takes the phrase “outside us” in its literal and spatial 
sense (cf. “in/ without the mind”). In extenuation, it is true 
both that Berkeley himself sometimes falls into the same con- 
fusion (cf. Section 3, above), and that he does indeed reject 
(Newton's Absolute) Space as being an Abstract Idea, i.e., an 
impossible or self-contradictory concept (cf. note 137, above). 

Reid’s criticism of Berkeley is a different matter. For, 
whereas Kant had probably not even read Berkeley, * Reid tells 
us that he had not merely read him, but had accepted his 
system until the publication of Hume’s Treatise (1739) woke 
him, as well as Kant, from his dogmatic slumbers by bringing 
him to realise that Berkeley's philosophy too was implicitly, 
though not explicitly or intentionally, sceptical. The gist of 
Reid’s criticism, as contained in his Inquiry (1764) and _ his 
Essays (1785), is as follows:* Berkeley is sceptical of the 
existence of a “material world” since he holds that common 
things do not exist unperceived. The reason for this is that 
he combines: (a) an uncritical acceptance of “the ideal system” 
of Descartes, according to which the only objects of perception 
are Ideas of sense (meaning sensations), an essential property 
of which is to exist only when experienced; with (b) his 
phenomenalist thesis that things (or the properties which 
compose things) are identical with Ideas of sense, being simply 
“collections” of these. But (a) is false, since what Common 
Sense holds that we perceive (as opposed to sense) are, not 
sensations, but things. And (b) is also false, since sensations 
are not in the least like, still less identical with, either things 


Critique of Pure Reason, 2nd Ed., 1787, tr. N. Kemp Smith (London, 
1933). B 274- 

Cf. A. C. Ewing, A Short Commentary on Kant’s Critique of Pure 
Reason (London, 1938), p. 182 

References are to the editions by E. H. Sneath (New York, 1892) and 


\ D. Woozley (London, 1941), respectively 
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or the properties of things. One unportant difference is that, 
whereas it makes sense to say of a thing, e.g. a pin, that it is 
e.g. thin and hard, it makes none to say of a sensation, e.g. m4 
pain, that it is e.g. thin and hard. Two further important 
differences are these. First, and contrary to what Berkeley 
says, it is an essential part of the Common Sense notion of a 
thing, e.g. a pin, that it continues to exist when unperceived, 
and hence that, in the case where this pin has been perc elved 

*, by me) then unperceived, and then perceived again (say, 
by me), it is still the same pin as it was. But it is an essential 
part of the Common Sense notion of a sensation, e.g. the sen- 
sation that I have on seeing this pin, that it does not exist 
when unexperienced, and hence that, in the case specified, the 
sensation that I have on perceiving this pin the second time is 
not the same as the sensation that I had on perceiving it the 
first ime. Second, it is another essential part of the Common 
Sense notion of a pin that you and I can perceive this same 
pin. (This is what I have referred to in this essay as the 
common, or public, character of things.) But it is another 
essential property of the Common Sense notion of a sensation 


om 


sensations are private. Moreover, x aaa ‘ley’s attempt to meet 
these objections by observing that, in these two cases, I am 


that you and I cannot experience, e.g., the same pain; i.e., that 


in fact correctly said respectively to have the same sensation 
as I had, and the same sensation as you have, will not do, 
since the sense of “the same” in which this is correctly said ts 
qualitative sameness; whereas what Common Sense believes 
about this pin in the two cases respectively is that it remains, 
and that you and I perceive numerically, the same pin." The 
cause of the erroneous beliefs, (a) and (b), is a grammatical 
resemblance cloaking important logical differences. k.g., we 
say both “I feel a pain” and “I feel ; a pin.” This may have 
led philosophers into error in this way: As to (a), having 
noticed that it is proper to speak of feeling a sensation (a pain) 
and that “feel” is a perception- verb (as in “I feel a pin”), they 
may have inferred that it is proper to ” ak of penny 
sensations. But this is false, since “feel” in “I feel : io is 
in fact not a perception verb but a sensation-verb. As to (b 


Ct. Woozlev. op. cit p. is 
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having noticed that “pin” and “pain” resemble each other in 
the grammatical respect that we say both “I feel a pin” and 
“a feel a pain,” they may have inferred that the use (“logic”) 
of “pain” (and of such 


‘objects of sensation” generally) and 
the use (“logic”) of “pin” (and of such “objects of perception” 
generally) are alike in all respects. But this is also false since, 
as has just been shown, there are at least three important dif- 
ferences between the uses of these two sorts of word, the one 
of principal present importance being that, whereas Common 
Sense maintains that my pain exists only when I am feeling 
1.€. sensing) it, it maintains that this pin exists whether 
anyone i s feeling (or otherwise perceiving) it or not. 

It will be seen that these are substantially the same 
criticisms as some of those made in this essay. Indeed, I do 


not think that there exists a_ better exposition and criticism 
of Berkeley's immaterialism than is to be found in chapters 
10 and 11 of Reid’s Essay II. In these Essays, published 

the centenary year of Berkeley's birth, he effectively demolishes 
Berkeley's (and Hume's) position by showing its logical 
dependence on the Cartesian “ideal system,’ and so puts a 
term to the long reign of that doctrine.* I have three 
comments to add. First, it will be noticed that Reid charges 
Berkeley with scepticism about the existence of things on the 
ground that Berkeley denies that they exist unperceived. This 
involves the meaning of “scepticism of the senses.” Berkeley 
claims that he is no sceptic, since he does not deny that things 
exist. But since what Common Sense believes is, as Reid says, 
that things exist wnperceived, “scepticism of the senses” must 
be understood as the denial of this: in which case Berkeley is 
indeed a sceptic, and his defence fails. Second, Reid might 
have added to his account of the causes of the erroneous 
belief, (a), the fact that Descartes and his followers were 
considering the problem of perception, perhaps only half- 


Reid’s criticism of the other pillar of Berkeley's system, his attack 
on the existence of Abstract General Ideas and his account of the meaning 
of general words, appears to me of less value since, as I have said, Berkeley's 
views seem to mie substantially correct Nevertheless, it has historical] 
interest as typifving the kind of objection that a Conceptualist is likely to 
make to a Nominalist theory like Berkeley's. Cf. Woozley, op. cit., pp. 297 
305, and Holloway. op Cia ch Il 
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onsciously, from a causal rather than a logical- “eo stand 
point. This point has been clearly made by H. A. Prichard: 


Phe fact to be emphasized is that in the opening pa 
the Principles) he 


ves (sc., of 


sc., Berkelev) really lavs down as obvious to anvone, 


and therefore as common ground, that the objects of perception are 
ideas or, as he says, tdeas actually imprinted on the senses. For not 
only is it obvious that he gets this from Locke, but if we ask how 
serkelev can have come to think this obvious, we see that it can 
only be because he, just as much as Locke, had in mind the physical 
processes which are usually held to explain our perception. If he 
had simply so to say analysed our perception and considered what 
at least’ people think they perceive, he would have had to say that 
exactly the opposite was obvious, viz. that we perceive things and 
not ideas It is only by considering how perception comes about 
that anvone is going to maintain straight off and as a general thesis 
that what we perceive is ideas And Berkeley betrays the fact that 


he is doing this by talking of ideas imprinted on the senses.* 


It is indeed true that the Idea (or Sensum, or Sense- 
Datum) theory logically is part of, and historically originated 
with, theories which are intended to explain how. sensation 
and perception came about. Most theories of this type identify 
the causes with things, which are conceived of as existing 
independently of being perceived, and thereby answer (at 
least in part) the question of the nature of the relation be 
tween Ideas and things. But since Berkeley believed that 
the cause of Ideas of sense is God, he had to provide a 
different answer to this question, and by declaring that it 
was, not effect efficient cause, but component collection (or, 
strictly, that talking about things is just a summary way of 
talking about Ideas), he became the founder of another impor- 
tant sort of theories, the phenomenalist. * Finally, it is to be 


Knowledge and Perception (Oxtord, 1950), p. 150 

For theories of the causal type, cf., in addition to Descartes and 
Locke. C. D. Broad, Scientific Thought, Part I], and The Mind and its 
Place in Nature, ch. 1V, London, 1923 and 1925. 
* There is another important difference, in that the two sorts of 
theory tend to have different notions of the properties of “things,” differing, 
e.g., on the question whether they possess Secondary Qualities: cf. Berkeley 
on the ambiguity of “matter” (Sections 4 and 5, above). For theories of 
the phenomenalist tvpe, cf., in addition to Berkeley, Hume and Mill, B. A 
W. Russell, “Our Knowledge of the External World” in Screntific Method in 
Philosophy, Chicago, 1915; H. H. Price, Perception, London, 1932; and 
\. J]. Aver, Foundations of Empirical Knowledge, London, 1940 
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wished that Reid had made it plainer than he did that the 
true reason why Berkeley's beliefs, that what we perceive are 
Ideas and that things are like sensations in all respects (and 
notably in existing only when experienced), are ‘absurd’, is 
that they conflict with common speech. This involves the 
notorious vagueness in which the philosopher ot Common 
Sense was content to leave this crucial phrase.* Generally 
speaking, Reid is sensitive to the ways of common speech 
and alive to its philosophic importance, though less so than 
Berkeley. But he did not see that what he calls “Common 
Sense” is to be defined, not as the faculty by which we “judge 
of things self-evident,” but as that by which we judge when a 
statement is illogical; i.e., as our sense of linguistic propriety. 


Boz doin ( ‘ollege. 


’ Cf. Sneath, op. cit., pp. 44 ff.: and Woozlev, op 


a 
4 
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Ct. note 145. above 
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THE IMPACT OF THE PAST 


NaAtrHAN ROTENSTREICH 


[ would like to precede the comments I am going to make 
on Professor Weiss’s analysis of the nature of past time * by 
some observations regarding the systematic texture of the 
position he expounded in his paper: 

1. The first point to stress is the fact that it takes an 
ontological approach to time. As against a sheer logical 
analysis of time in terms of relational structures such as those 
he explored in his Reality—he here makes his study in terms 
of ontological categories. 

2. The logic behind the ontological approach to ume can 
be detected: ‘“‘We must also acknowledge that time is imma 
nent to account for its passage and the fact that it keeps 
abreast with actual change.” Now, if time is immanent it 
follows a fortiort that the structure of the reality in general 
is to be encountered in the structure of time. Or to put it in 
a negative form: there cannot be a chasm between the structure 
of reality and the structure of time immanent in it. Hence, 
if some distinctions hold good with reference to the structure 
of reality, as for instance the distinction between facts and 
existence, possibility and actuality, it follows from that that 
this distinction must be applicable to the nature of time as 
well. In other words: if there is a horizontal-topological distinc- 
tion in terms of the dimensions of time-—past, present, future 
this distinction must be cut across by a vertical-conceptual 
distinction which is in this case a distinction employing genera! 
ontological categories not confined beforehand to time in 
particular. This application has been made in the paper under 
consideration. 

There is an interesting parallel attempt to analyse the 

The Review of Metaphysics, V. pp. 307-22 
Reality (New York, 1949). p 
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structure of time one can think of in this juncture, namely the 
attempt made by R. G. Collingwood. Collingwood tried to 
show in the first place that past and future are both ideal 
shile the only present is real. And in the second place he 
wanted to make us realize that the past corresponds to the 
modal aspect of necessity, the present to the modal aspect of 
possibility. The interesting parallel with Professor Weiss’s 
view is that et mp thought the past to be necessary 
because it ceased to be real, and hence settled or finished in 
terms of the ongoing process of reality. Actually Collingwood 
combined the point of view of distinction in terms of the dimen- 
sions of time with the point of view of the distinction between the 
various modes of existence (using here “existence” in a broad- 
vague sense). The strange feature of Collingwood’s view is 
that it follows from it that what had been real at one time 
ceases to be real, and becomes ideal. What was present once 
ceases by becoming a past to be real altogether. Becoming pas st 
does not only destroy reality but elevates reality to the domain 
of ideality. This power of the passage in time can be attributed 
to it only because of the presupposition that the only “real” 
reality is the present one. Professor Weiss avoids this paradox 
because he shows that reality is many-sided and thus has 
various levels and forms of appearance. The is no need to 
cling to the dichotomy: present, hence real on the one hand, 
and past, hence ideal on the other. Both present and past 
are real, although there might be a difference in their respective 
structures, such as the difference between the active existence 
of the present and the closed factness of the past. Reality may 
have different levels as in Nicolai Hartmann’s ontology, or 
different modes of being as in Professor Weiss’s ontology, or 
it may have both. 

This approach avoids, or to put it in a sharper form, 
takes ground away from subjectivism. The idea that only the 
present is real is actually a disguised subjectivism, connoting 
the pretense that real is where | am. The “ polymerphic 
structure of reality” allows for a broad view on reality and 
thus implies an anti-subjectivistic trend. 


R. G. Collingwood, “Some Perplexities About Time: With an At 


tempted Solution,” Proceedings of the lristotelian Society, New Series, 
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4. With special reference to the problem of the past I 
would like to stress the Kantian motive implicit in Professor 
Weiss's theory. The fact that Professor Weiss distinguishes SO 
sharply between the meaning of the past and its tactness isasa 
matter of fact a variation of the Kantian distinction between 
reality as a content or a property and reality as a position. 
Kant attempted to prove that position does not follow from 
content and therefore cannot be inferred from it. Now trans- 
lated into terms of time and the distinctions characteristic fot 
time the argument runs: the position of past is to be distinguish- 
ed from the content of past or the meaning assigned to it. 
This point calls for some critical observations. 


I] 


[here cannot be any doubt that there is a very strong 
common-sense basis for the main idea of Professor Weiss’s as 
to the inert, settled nature of the past (cf. pp. 509. 510, 512, 
517). Furthermore, there cannot be any doubt as to the 
existential direction of the process: present becomes past, while 
unfortunately past cannot be turned into present. An old man 
cannot become again a youngster. In other words, and this 
brings us beyond the common sense view—the irreversibility 
of time is the basis of the idea of the closedness of the past. 
Since past time cannot be made into a present time, past time Is 
behind us. Being behind us, if translated into ontological 
terms, means inert-settled-factness. It seems that Professor 
Weiss thinks of one alternative only: either the past is settled 
or it is affected by the present, that is to say by the minds of 
men. In other words: either the past is settled or we indulge 
in subjectivism. 

Now the question has to be raised whether this alternative is 
a real disjunction. Is the meaning attached to the past exterior 
to it and thus dependent only upon the present and the minds 
of men who are in the present? It seems to me that a 
meaning of a past event cannot be considered as exterior to it. 
The meaning may be hidden, implicit, to be detected, but must 
be inherent in the past. The past might lend itself to various 
interpretations. Yet there must be a commensurability between 
the past and the meaning assigned to it. This commensut 
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ability excludes a clear-cut distinction between an inert past 
which presents itself as closed in itself on the one hand and 
the meaning of it on the other. One may wonder whether the 
old distinction between potentiality and actuality does not 
apply in this juncture: the past is the potentiality of the present 
and present is the actuality of the past. Out of a past event 
in our history there cannot be consequences in the distant 
galaxies, for past events in our history cannot be considered to 
he potentialities actualized in those galaxies. But some astro- 
nomic events may have a historical impact because they are 
potential historic al events, either directly or indirectly because 
ot then reper ussions on historic: al decisions or historic: al creeds 
It the relationship between past and present can be formulated 
In terms of actuality and potentiality, it still cannot be a 
relationship between two exterior levels or stages of reality. Lt 
must be one which forms a setting of internal relations. 
lhe analogy with potentiality and actuality can be drawn 
even further. ‘Ihe past is from its own point of view a present 
and thus an actuality, but with reference to the present it is 
only ; t potentiality, because the later present actualizes some 
hidden trends in the past not yet apparent in the past as 
such. “For itself’’ past is an actuality, but “in itself” it is a 
potentiality. Hence past cannot be pure potentiality, if we 
understand pure potentiality in the Aristotelian sense as 
matter qua “unrealizedness of unrealized potentiality.” Past 
is always actuality in itself and potentiality when transcend 
Ing itself. Professor Weiss, in concentrating on the settled 
nature of the past, deals only with its immanent actuality. 
Professor Weiss attempts to apply the exclusive ontological 
categories of factness and existence to continuous time. But 
can time be a substratum for external relations? Can it allow 
for exclusive categories? One wonders whether we may not 
introduce here a biological model: past is to present like 
pregnancy to a child which arrived at the end of the pregnancy. 
The child is independent of the oe once it arrives at 
open air. Yet pregnancy s pointed to in this stage of inde- 
pendence. The child is re in the stage of pregnancy, 
not only in terms of causality but in terms of substance as well. 


Cf. R. G. Collingwood, The Idea of Nature. Pp 
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[he past thus is not only the cause of present but the texture 
of the present as well. The present is an outcome of the past 
but by coming into being it joins the past in one whole 

fo put it differently: because what is past still exists in 
the present, whether we know of its reality or not, the past 
cannot be closed. Past essentially transcends itself and 
the self-transcendence of past may be considered as one of its 
main features. 

“Because fully determinate a fact cannot be altered” (511) 
Now the question is whether the term “aitered"’ has one 
connotation only. If ‘‘altered’” means “unmade” it is certainly 
correct that a past fact cannot be altered. But if “altered” 
means enhanced we may say that every future occurrence 
deriving from or originating in the past and continuing it 
alters the past at least by bringing to the fore the hidden 
potentialities of the past. The settled aspect in the nature of 
past cannot be only its positional nature Che position of 
childhood is not only a span of time, but a span of time 
charged as it were with a content evoking some emotions and 
associations, etc. Is childhood separable objectively from the 
field around it? 

We may put the question from still another point of view: 
the stress laid on the settled nature of past may eventually 
lead to an atomistic conception of time and reality. Since 
the past is the unsaturated store of reality, that is to sav since 
every existence is turned into past, the question is: does this 
turn of the present into past connote only an addition in terms 
of arithmetic? Does it mean only that what was N_ before 
past) becomes N (past plus present), once the event 1 joins 
the events aaa under Nr Is it not true rather that 
the past becomes different once an event—any event joins 
it? The past passes into the present because of its impact on 
it. It cannot be settled, because the impact it exhibits outside 
its non-temporal scope is an essential part of its nature. And 
once the past shapes the present, it is in turn shaped by its 
effect in the present. The effect an eruption of a volcano hi iS 
is not exterior to that eruption even though it is part of it. The 
activity of the past beyond its temporal position is hence a part 
of the content of the past. E.g. once the present is shaped by the 
past it becomes a past in itself; the entire nature of the past 
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becomes different by reason of the events which are joined to 
it. This can be seen when the N 1 past exhibits again its 
impact on a later present. The second eruption of the volcano 
contains in itself the first one; the effect of the second eruption 
is not once brought about by the volcano as such, isolated from 
its former activity embodied in the preceding erupt m. It is 
the entire volcano in its substance and in its activities until 
now which produce the effect in the present. While the pres- 
ent may be considered as a changing moment, past must 
be considered as a growing span, the growth being caused by 
the present which joins the past on the one hand and by the 
effect produced by the perpetually increasing past on the other 
Because following on a necessitating past is essential to time, 
time does not allow only for relations of exclusion between past 
and present. The following on is a basis for a relation of inter- 
dependence which defies in a way the clear linear nature ot 
time. To use Whitehead’s terms, succession is not only super- 
session, it is prehension as well. 

Let us introduce here the distinction between the aspeci 
of activity and that of passivity: the past is not inert; there 
is a perpetual impact of the past, potential and actual, on the 
present. From this point of view the past has to be looked at 
as a changing factor. Past ts passive because it is enriched by 
the present which joins it; it is active because of its impact on 
what enriches it. The past influences what again influences it 


iil 


There is a danger of subjectivism in a conception which 
brings into prominence the inner relation of the past and 
present. This danger is checked and even controlled by a 
twofold deliberation: 

In the first place there is here an interdependence and 
not a dependence of the past upon the present: the past con- 
tinues to exist in the present while the present penetrates into 
the past. Furthermore, since the present is the actualised 
extension of the past, the past is not dependent upon a knowing 
mind but upon a realized situation which in terms of past 
time “in itself” was potential only. 

In the second place the known past is always narrower and 
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hence poorer than the universal past. We may put it in this 
form: whatever is somebody's past is ipso a part of the 
universal past. There is no ilaciaes past which is not ipso 
facto an objective past. What happened to me in my biography 
becomes objectively part of the world career. But this past 
is not €o ipso a subjective past, a past of one’s own biography 
By nature, the subjectivity is one of contraction of the broad- 
universal scope of past, but subjectivity is not to be conceived 
in terms of content or status. Subjectivity is not outside 
universality and hence not outside objectivity. The relation 
prevailing between the subjective aspect and the objective is 
similar to the relation to be found in experience: the universe 
is not ipso facto the experienced world but the actually 
experienced world is tpso facto part of the universe. 

Once it becomes clear that the past which is dependent 
upon the minds of men is a narrow past, the danger of sub- 
jectivism is overcome. The objective past is to the subjective 
as the universal to the partial. The partial is dependent upon 
the universal while the universal comprises the partial. 

Thus we may suggest that the relation between the past 
and the present breaks the closedness of the past in two ways 
it breaks it in the form of a passage from potentiality to 
actuality and in the form of a contraction from universality 
to partiality. These two ways of passage render what | would 
like to call th 1 open-closedness ot past. 


The Hebrew University 

















BEING AND POSSIBILITY: A REPLY 


RicHarp L. BARBER 


| thank Mr. Wild for the careful critical attention he has 
given to my analysis.” I shall attempt to answer his arguments 
in the order in which he has presented them. In some cases 
my responses will be efforts toward rebuttal or refutation, but 
in others they can be no more than further clarifications or 
lelineations of our differences: for although the scope and 
sienificance of our preliminary area of agreement cannot be 
denied, the extent and depth of the opposition between 
certain of our views would seem to preclude any total resolu 
tion. 

The first of my preliminary arguments which Mr. Wild 
feels to be erronesus is that in which possibility is held to 
involve both being and non-being.’ In defending this thesis 
| return to the original problem to which i t attempted a pre- 
liminary solution. The pervasiveness of contingency and 

hange in human experience was first asserted, ° together with 
ra dem: ind that metaphysics explain, as best it might, all 
such data: with this much I understand Mr. Wild to agree in 
the opening paragraph of his critique. Further it was affirmed 
that through awareness of contingency and change, the under- 
standing comes to possess the concepts of being and non- 
being, and can see that both contingency and ch: inge must 
involve these two concepts. With Mr. Wild I agree that 
‘There is a gulf between being and non-being.”’* To bridge 
this gulf, then, to mediate these terms, is the very function of 
possibility. It was this gulf that demanded an intermediate 
conception, and the characteristics attributed to this mediator 
were, at the outset, simply those which its function seemed to 
require. My whole preliminary account of the p issible, then, 
was constructed strictly with this function in mind. Upon 
careful re-consideration of the matter, I find myself. still 


In the March issue of this Review, pp. 487-500 
Part 1.a of Mr. Wild’s critique ; pp. 346-9 of my analvsis 


44-9 
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a, 2nd par 
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holding that the bridging of this chasm between the simple 
non-being of an entity and the simple being of that same 
entity requires intermediation of precisely the sort that I first 
offered. How else can we proceed, either in thought or 
existence, from the non-bei 1g of X to the being of X, except 
by means of that which (1) exceeds but has its basis in the 
former, and (2) tends toward but falls short of the latter? 

Indeed, Mr. Wild’s formulation would seem to agree, when 
he declares the possible to be “...an imperfect or incomplete 
mode of being, neither non-existent nor fully actual, but tend- 
ing towards the latter.” * But what Mr. Wild does not go on 
to expli uin is precisely what the possible is, in relation to the 
non-existent and the actual, both of which, I agree, it is not. 
This I have tried to do, in terms of the cssence and existence 
constituting the entity: if X is an existent essence, and non-X 
is the sheer non- being of that existent essence, why then is not 
“possible-X” best understood as the essence of X without its 
existences This is but another way of saying that possible-X 
has the same essence as X, but has, with respect to X, the same 
existence as non-X. Or, more briefly, “possible-X is existenti- 
ally identical with non-X, but essentially identical with X.” 
By simple transformation, the existential diversity of possible-X 
and X, and the essential diversity of possible- X and non-X, 
may be derived. 

What Mr. Wild has said in ‘the sentences following 
shortly after the one I have quoted in the paragraph above 
seems to bear upon real possibility, which I have attempted to 
deal with subsequently in my analysis: but it does not address 
itself to the pure px ssibility or mere possibility which this 
first formulation was intended to articulate. Indeed, unless 
the phrase “really possible” be understood in the sense of 
“possible at all,” which I do not believe was the intended 
meaning, the third and fourth paragraphs of this section (1.a) 
do not seem to me to touch at all upon my treatment of pure 
possibility. Mr. Wild rejects this conception of pure possi- 
bility in a later part of his discussion, but his rejection can not 
properly be based upon, nor be a basis for, this present 
argument. 


t.a, 3rd par 
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Rejecting certain parts of my summarizing formula, 
vhich I believe to be internally consistent at least, while 
iccepting other parts, seems itself inconsistent. Mr. Wild 
igrees ° with me that a possibility is essentially identical with 
its subsequent term and existentially diverse from it, but 
lenies that a_ possibility is existentially identical with its 
intecedent; whether he denies also the essential diversity of a 
possibility and its antecedent, I am not certain, but T will 
briefly defend both of these points. Whenever it should be 
true to assert the being of non-X, (i.e., the non-being of X), it 
would then also be true to assert the being of possible-X, as I 
am here explicating the concept of pure possibility. Whenever 
either of these assertions is false, both are false. The mere 
possibility of any entity coincides existentially with the non- 
being of that entity, just as the mere possibility of the non- 
being of an entity coincides existentially with the being ol 
the entity. This is what I mean to denote by my assertions 
of “existential identity,” and it seems to me quite consistent 
with the remaining assertions about pure or mere possibility. 
Finally, when non-X is, and X is possible, is it not clear that 
the possible is the essential opposite of its antecedent? “That 
non-X and possible-X both are,” is true, and in this respect 
they are identical; but wat they are is of course one another's 
essential opposites or negates, and thus my assertion of 
essential diversity. 

In part 1.b. Mr. Wild rejects the argument (part 5 of my 
analysis) for the pure possibility of “X and non-X” upon the 
premise that the conjunction of the possibilities of opposites 
must require that these possibilities be understood in a “divided 
sense.” * But this is to beg the question and assume the 
reduction of pure possibility to met: physical possibility. It is 
this very reduction which is here at issue. Granted that within 
the universe we inhabit and know, the conjunction of X and 
non-X is really and metaphysically impossible, can neither 
be nor be truly known, m: iy we not yet ask what this is that 
we are rejec ting? Here is a something which we declare to be 
1 metaphysical impossibility. It cannot receive being 
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neither the subjective being of a particular existent, nor the 
objective being of an object of adequate cognition. Yet it is 
not nothing. To call it a contradiction and an impossibility 
will not rid us of it or answer our problem, for this merely 
reiterates the rejection of it from our consistent universe. 
What we are rejecting remains a question; and the answer to 
that question seems to me to be precisely that it is a pure or 
mere possibility, and only that. It is a possibility whose 
antecedent is metaphysically necessary, whose consequent is 
metaphysically impossible. That cx msequent will never be, 
can never be. But to say even this much, we must recognize 
that the essence of this consequent is now and always will be a 
pure or mere possibility. 

An analogous problem is raised by Mr. Wild in part 2.a. 
of his critique, wherein he argues that I have both asserted and 
denied the ‘ ‘metaphysical possibility” of contradictions. This 
would indeed be itself contradictory, and fatally destructive 
of my argument. But I have here again made a distinction 
which Mr. Wild rejects upon other grounds, and upon which 
the present thesis rests. Metaphysical contradiction is indeed 
met aphy sically impossible, and this constitutes my denial. My 
assertion, however, has not to do with metaphysical con- 
tradiction at all, but with only logical contradictions. These 
are in being, in regrettable profusion; they have some kind of 
being, they are, ond are hence fit subjects for metaphysical 
analysis. Thus I need not “reconcile” these statements, for 
they deal with quite different subjects. To Mr. Wild's 
question, ’ “Is contradiction a metaphysical fact or is it not:” 
I must answer with a reiterated distinction: metaphysical con- 
tradiction is not, but logical contradiction most certainly is. 

Now as to the further problem of just what kind of meta- 
physical fact a logical contradiction is, I believe Mr. Wild 
and I are in closer agreement than might at first appear. 
Together we hold* that logic is concerned with intentional 
beings only, and indeed with those characteristics which their 
very intentionality bestows upon them. We are also agreed ’ 
that, while Being does not contradict itself, “... the human 
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often does 
Further we agree '* that logic alone is unable to justify its 
rejection of logical contradictions or logical impossibilities, 
since this rejection follows only from two metalogical con- 
siderations, namely, the self-consistency of Being, and the 
requirement that “Being as known” conform to Being. 

But then if two intentional acts, however distinct in them 


mind in its intentional operations. . .”. can and 


selves, may intend the same entity both as existing and not 
existing, and if each of these acts is some sort of a being, why 


then is not their conjunction also a (composite) being? And 
is it not exactly the sort of being that we usually call a logical 
contradictions The conjunction of the intentions is an act of 


contradiction, and the composite object intended is a self- 
contradictory object. I agree with Mr. Wild that it is not an 
actual contradiction” '' for “actual” must presumably mean 
“real”; but unless we are to deny any metaphysical status at 
ul to logical entities, and declare that logical beings are not 
seria in any sense whatever, how can we say that logical 
contradictions are not contradictions at all, have no meta- 
physical status, and pose no metaphysical problems? 

Now it is this last question, namely, the metaphysical 
status of logical entities, which I believe to be at issue in 
part 3.c. of Mr. Wild’s critique. I shall follow the order of 
his discussion, and return to this problem in my reply to his 
final objections. For the ptesent point, it must suffice to 
say that since logical beings are beings of some kind, and 
since logical contradictions (i.e., logical impossibilities) are 
admittedly parts or elements of this realm of logical being, 
we cannot consistently deny that logical contradictions have 
being; since, further, every being is a proper subject for meta- 
physical at sis, it Is appropriate to enquire into the meta- 
physical status of logical contradictions; and it is wrong to 
conclude or assert th: it they simply have no metaphysical 
status whatever. The more explicit defense of the presupposi- 
tions of my position will then appear in my discussion of 
Mr. Wild’s concluding section. 

In section 2.b. Mr. Wild outlines what he feels to be the 
second internal inconsistency to be found in my analysis 
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This concerns the unity, necessity and consistency of Being, 
all of which Mr. Wild believes I have both asserted and 
denied. I do indeed assert that Being, in its infinity and 
totality, is one, necessary, and consistent. (The grounds for 
this assertion lie well outside the present area of discussion, 
and are not here at issue). But this assertion is not (by me) 
understood to preclude, or be incompatible with, subsequent 
accounts of the rong contingency, and even inconsistency, 
be found in finite or partial aspects of limited being. In 
fact, the two accounts seem to me rather to suggest and 
supplement, than to contradict or oppose, one another. 


Empirically we all may discover, in our own contacts with 
finite particular beings, the pluralities (e.g., independent causal 
sequences), contingencies (e.g., free choices by a human agent 
of one act rather than another), and inconsistencies (e.g., the 
unfulfillable intentions composing a logical contradiction) of 
which they are variously capable. But ration: uly we may 
apprehend, either as an article of religious faith given by reve- 
lation, or as a most reasonable hypothesis whose consequents 
are continually verified, or in any one of a variety of ways, 
the unity, necessity, and consistency of that infinite totality 
which we call Being. And why should it not be so? There 
is no compulsion to assume that the imperfections and internal 
oppositions of the finite cannot be made good and overcome 
in the infinite. We need not be absolute idealists, or 
holders of any other monolithic faith, to believe that with 
totality and completeness there will come a resolution of the 
conflicts and inadequacies that  observably accompany 
partiality and incompleteness. Thus there is hope and vision, 
rather than inconsistency, in holding that the totality or 
whole, properly sought by the metaphysician as the ultimate 
object of his underst: anding, will not be marred by those im- 
perfections we admittedly find in the finite and particular 
reality apprehended by the scientist and natural philosopher. 
This view underlies the distinction between real possibility 
and logical possibility on the one hand, and metaphysical 
possibility on the other: it is essential to the belief that real 
being and rational being are elements or components of 
higher synthesis which includes and fulfills them, making 
good their deficiencies, losing none of their perfections. 
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The third and concluding division of Mr. Wild's critique 
is addressed to the implicit ontology which he understands 
my analysis to contain, and the inadequi icies of this ontology. 
lhe first of these ontological ini udequacies is my alleged treat- 
ment of “being as an abstract genus to which specifications 
may be extrinsically added.” * 

To this charge I must plead not guilty. I am aware of 
the pitfalls and (to me as well as to Mr. Wild) un: acceptable 
consequences of this view, as they have been previously deline- 
ated by Mr. Wild and mz ny others in the realistic tradition. 
| do not regard being as an abstract genus, nor as anything 
which can be univocally conceived, nor as anything to which 
extrinsic differentiae may be added. But I do hold that the 
infinite totality which I have above asserted Being to be, 
ontains within itself various kinds or divisions, different 
and distinct from each other. I can agree with Mr. Wild that 
“Any determination extrinsic to Being would be nothing,” * 
and that “we can ‘add’ to Being only by intrinsic clarification 
of what it already contains...,’"* but I do not see any in- 
compatibility between these statements and my own description 
of a total unity which has parts of different kinds, and which 
can be variously understood, with reference either to its 
totality, or to the partiality and characteristics of its parts, as 
different needs arise. To say that different kinds of beings 
are all beings, is not to deny their differences; nor, to affirm 
their differences, do we need to deny that their very dif- 
ferentiae themselves have being; here I am in full accord with 
the passage cited from Aristotle's Metaphysics (gg8b22 ff.) by 
Mr. Wild. But, also with Aristotle, I affirm that “The term 
being’ has several senses,” ‘* and yet for all that is one term. 

It is not improper to think of “rational beings” as ‘“‘enti- 
ties which are and are rational”; of “real beings” as “entities 
which are and are real”; nor is it improper to think of a total 
itv of all Being, comprising every entity that simply is, in 
any way. This Being is then an infinite totality with some 
delineable parts, and not an abstract genus with differentiable 
species contained under it. I am in agreement with Mr. Wild 
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on this issue, and regret that the original language of my 
analysis should not have made this clear. f; 
In criticizing what he regards as the second ontological 
inadequacy within my analysis, Mr. Wild (part 3.b.) agrees 
with part of my account of the nature of real possibility, but 
rejects the remainder as being an unjustifiably reified abstrac- 
tion. The cogency of Mr. Wild’ s arguments, and the intrinsic 
difficulty of this problem, cause me seriously to doubt the 
adequacy of my original account of the matter. And yet the 
nature of that which is “able to be really possible” demands 
some accounting; Mr. Wild’s brief treatment of it satisfies: 
me no more than my own wwe and the passage cited from 
Aristotle’s De Anima (417a22 ff.) does little more than recog- 
nize the problem and set it aside for future treatment. That 
there are at least two senses of potentiality Aristotle sees, but 
his present distinguishing of them suffers greatly from 


obscurity. The examples are chosen rather to illustrate the 
primary subjects of his discussion, sensation and knowledge, 
than this secondary, “essential,” “attenuated” potentiality 


with which Mr. Wild and I are grappling. Using the examp!e 
of possible knowledge, Aristotle here distinguishes between (1) 
a man who is oiled (possible) knower because “...he falls 
within the class of beings that know or have knowledge, ...” ' 
since “... his kind or matter is such and such,” ** and (2) one 
who is called _ eee knower because “...he possesses a 
knowledge of grammar...” *’ and thus “...can in the absence 
of any external counteracting cause realize his knowledge in 
actual knowing.” ** 

I admit there is a wide gap between the language of these 
quotations and the phrases of my analysis to which Mr. Wild 
most strenuously objects. But how is this distinction then 
adequately to be described? Using Aristotle’s example for 
another moment, let us consider a man (a) before he has ever 
studied Latin, and (b) after he has become a proficient scholar. 
Asking of him whether it be really possible that he fully con- 
jugate fero, most of us would answer affirmatively for circum- 


> De Anima, 417a24. Oxford translation 
6 Ibid., 417427. 

* Ibid., 417a25 
1s Tbid., 417a28 
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stance (b) and negatively for (a). But then Aristotle, Mr. Wild, 
and I would concur in adding that in circumstance (a) there 
was still a sense in which it was really possible, for he might 
vet learn Latin. Ow expressions would differ: are 
would say the possibility rested upon the man’s nature beit 
such and such: Mr. Wild might say the conjugation was 
“p ssible in an attenuated sense, dependent on the realization 
of (the study of Latin)”;’’ I would say that the « mjugation 
by the (unlearned) man was inherently and intrinsically and 
essentially possible, as evidenced by the fact that it could 
become really possible in the full sense, when he had learned 
it. Upon re-examination, none of these expressions seems 
altogether adequate The problem of clear explication 
remains unsatisfied, and perhaps both Aristotle and Mr. Wild 
are correctly suggesting that the obscurity is inevitable, 
inherent in the subject matter. 

But while regretting the inadequacy of verbal expressions 
[ cannot feel the charge of reifying mere abstractions is a 
wholly just one. Using Mr. Wild’s language for the moment, 
if X is really possible (in my first, or acceptable. sense) then 
[ agree “... there must be at least one real entity Y distinct 
from X, and capable of producing it.” But now when Y 
itself is “only possible” the p sssibility of X becomes attenuated 
or derivative or dependent. But why is it vicious abstraction 
to speak of the possibility of X when Y does not exist yet, and 
not so when Y does existr In neither case does X exist: to 
speak of anything of X’s is to some extent to reify an 
abstraction. I do not see why the increase of this extent 
should be a matter of first importance. 

Since X does not exist, the “real p: ssibility of X,.” actual 
or attenuated or merely essential, or whatever, is an abstraction 
of greater or lesser degree. Moreover, if the actuality of Y 
were an absolutely necessary condition of the real possibility 
of X, in any sense, then when Y moved from possibility into 
actuality, X would abruptly become really possible where 
before it had simply not been really possible at all, in any 
sense whatever. This thesis would impose a burden of explana- 
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tion which neither Aristotle nor Mr. Wild seems ready to 
assume 

While I cannot pretend, then, to have settled this matter 
to my own satisfaction, I am unable to see the advantages of 
Mr. Wild’s account over my own, or of Aristotle’s passing 
treatment over either. I can only hope that further reflections 
may result in an improved underst: nding of the problem, or 
clearer articulation of the solution I have here attempted. 

One of the most earnest purposes of my analysis was to 
differentiate clearly between Being and existence, and their 
respective possibilities. By Being I intend to designate all 
that is (and “what it is to be”), in any wav or manner whatever. 
By existence I understand, Mcievci only a very limited kind 
of being, that which includes or pertains to the finite, particu- 
lar, spatio-temporal universe, what we ordinarily call reality. 
In any event, this latter is what I have intended each time I 
have used the term “reality” in my analysis. Therefore it is 
altogether inconsonant with my meaning to insert paren- 
thetically into my statement about the “domain of meta- 
physics” the term “reality” *' as an appositive. Reality is not 
the domain of met weve but only a part of it. Real beings 
and rational beings are equally beings: and metaphysics, which 
enquires totally and impartially into the nature of all beings, 
in respect of their being. is no more concerned with reality than 
with rationality. It is concerned with both of them, of course, 
since they are both themselves modes of being, and, as 
Mr. Wild observed earlier, being “includes” all its specifica- 
tions ** and pervades all its determinations. *° But to confine 
metaphysical enquiry to the real, as Mr. Wild seems re- 
peatedly to be doing in this concluding section, is to reduce 
being to existence, and deny any metaphysical status whateve1 
to logical or rational entities. 

Repeatedly Mr. Wild has used “being” and “existence” 
interchangeably, both in presenting his own arguments and 
in discussing mine. Only so could he have understood me to 
sav that the real is greater in extent than the rational, or that 
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real possibility transcends logical possibility. *! What I did 
say was of course the contrary: logical possibility exceeds 


in scope and extent real possibility. But I did argue that 
metaphysical possibility has a scope that includes and 
transcends them both. To deny this last seems to me to 
produce the two unacceptable results noted above. 

I have not failed to apprehend the relational structure 
of noetic being. (I do not understand at all what is meant by 
noetic existence)" but have merely insisted that, relational 
or not, it is and has some kind of being. Even though “what 
is intended” admittedly depends for its being upon the “act of 
intending” it, it does receive being from that act, and so 
becomes a being, subject to metaphysical analysis. I agree 
readily enough that it has no “real” or “independent 
existence.” *’ for I believe it to have no existence of anv kind; 
but being it does have, for even dependent being is some kind 
of being. Consequently metaphysics may properly enquire 
into If. 

Thus it seems to me that the whole of Mr. Wild’s con 
cluding argument rests upon a dual reduction which | cannot 
accept, and our ontological opposition thus appears irre 
solvable. Where Mr. Wild asserts*® that “the X that ts 
known, is not a new being at all, and adds nothing...” to the 
already “counted” X and the act of the knower who apprehends 
X, I most vigorously disagree. That it “adds nothing real” * 
and does not exist, I agree: but this is not to say that it has 
no being, unless indeed we were to accept the reduction of 
being to existence. 

“X as known” is clearly a being distinct both from the X 
that exists subjectively and from the knower who makes it an 
object of his knowledge. It is an objective being, a being 
of reason, which can serve, e¢.g., as a predicate in a judgment, 
or a term in an argument: neither the subjectively existent X 
nor the act of objective conception performed by the knower 
can serve such functions 
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Logic is the science which studies such objective beings, 


seeking to discover the very characteristics which their objec- 


tivity uniquely bestows upon them. To deny separate and 
distinct metaphysical status to such beings is: (1) to deny that 
logic has any legitimate subject matter, (2) to reduce the 
realm of rational being to nothingness, and (3) to reduce the 
realm of being itself to real being or existence. This denial, 
and these reductions, seem to me the inevitable consequences 
of the general position taken by Mr. Wild throughout his 
discussion, and articulated most clearly in his concluding 
argument 

Tulane University. 
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Perhaps the greatest of all the riddles that the Sphinx 
{ History has put before our generation is the problem of 
how, if at all, men of different races, conflicting religions, and 
opposing economic and political faiths, can live together on 
a shrinking earth. This is the kind of problem on which 
human beings have habitually turned to philosophers for 
euldance. We all know the penalty that the Sphinx imp ses 
for failure to answer such riddles. And so today the peoples 
of the world ask for philosophical vision in meeting the 
practical question: What rights, if any, can a man claim of me 
not because he is my brother or my neighbor or my colleague 
or co-religionist or fellow-citizen, but just because he’s hum: in? 

This is a practical lawyer’s appeal for help on behalf of 
clients to whom the question of human rights is particularly 
pressing. It so happens that some of these clients are aliens 
not citizens, so they can't very well talk or worry about rights 
of citizenship. Many of them are without property, and so not 
deeply interested in rights of property. Many of them have 
no jobs, and so are not particularly interested in the rights of 
labor. But all of them are human, and if that gives them any 
rights, they would like to know, and I, as their lawyer, would 
like to know, what those rights are. And so I come to a 
forum of the wise men of America searching for light on that 
problem. If I can return to my clients with even one lighted 
candle, that would be better than sitting and cursing the p* irk- 
ness. But I should like to return with a whole candelabra of 
seven candles illuminating seven questions that seem to me 
to be at the heart of the world’s great darkness today. 


QUESTION 1 


The first of these questions is a very modest one, which 
might be answered not only by utilitarians and anti-utilitarians, 
Thomists and anti-Thomists, Marxists and anti-Marxists, but 
even by those philosophers who think that ethical statements 
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are neither true nor false but only animal noises, like the 
barking of dogs or the song of the mocking-bird, which are 
intended to influence the behavior of other animals and 
frequently do. Our first question, then, is: When peopl 
discourse on human rights, what light does such discussion 
throw upon the character and motivations of the discussants? 
This, | submit, is a significant question even if there are 
no human rights. Even outside the field of ethics we often 
find in a statement more information about the speaker than 
about the object of his discourse. One may disbelieve in 
witches and yet find significance in the fact that the State of 
Delaware and, until 1935 or so, the Federal Government have 
declared witchcraft to he a punishable offense. That may 
not tell us much about witches but it does tell us something 
about the State of Delaware and the Federal Government 
Consider, for example, a completely Machiavellian cynic who 
views the discussion of human rights as a process of noise- 
making by which rival diplomats seek to put their adversaries 
in corners and bid against each other for the support of the 
wretched of the earth. May not such an amoralist teach us 
something about the motivations and significant conditions of 
assertions about human rights, and thus help us to understand 
what goes on in the heart and nerve centers of the world? 


QUESTION 2 


Our second question, again, might be answered by any 
philosopher, even by one who thinks that ethical discussion 
does not consist of true or false Statements, any more than 
chess. But if ethical discussion is a game, with influences 
upon human behavior constituting the stakes, it is at least an 
important and exciting game. And we can certainly ask: How 
do people in fact reac h agreements on basic objectives? Is the 
shift in language from “I want” to “You and I each have a 
right” a part of the process of peaienialiee our egocentric 
predicaments, and perhaps also our ethnocentric and politico: 
centric predicaments? Does not civilized society rest in large 
part upon the distinction that most of us learn in childhood 
between wanting something and recognizing the right of 
another to grant or withhold that which is desired? What is 
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there about the process of rational discussion that can lead us 
not only to change the desires of others but even to curb our 
own desires, and thus reach agreements where hostility once 
existed: Surely this is a question on which any philosophy ot 
human nature should have light to shed. 


QUESTION 2 


My third question is again addressed to cynics and skeptics 
as well ; is to believers in the existence of mor: il knowledge 
Suppose we begin with the cynical observation that language 
is an invention for conce: aling human thought. We note then 
that some words carry remarkable powers in this direction 
For example, in the ° ‘Universal Declaration of Human Rights” 
on December 19, 1948, some 48 nations agreed that nobody 
should “arbitrarily” be deprived of his property (Article 17) o1 
his nationality | (Article 15) or be subjected to “arbitrary arrest” 
Article g) or “arbitrary interference with his privacy” (Article 
_12). Does such an agreement mean more than a statement 
that we are against sinr Doesn't the use of the word “arbitrary” 
in such clauses constitute the clearest evidence of the wide 
diversity that exists in the world today as to what can pro- 
perly justify invasions of privacy, arrest, expatriation, or the 


exproprii ation of priv: ate propertyr And from this perspective 
we may ask: How do people use language to conceal disagree- 
ments on basic objectives? Are there some terms like “ar- 


bitrary” or “reasonable” which can serve us as semantic guide- 
posts to the areas of significant disagreement on the content of 
human rightsr Certainly, a sophistic: ated philosophy of lan- 
guage should be able to cast great light on the actual extent 
of human agreement and disagreement. 


QUESTION 4 


There is a fourth question on which a practising lawyet 
may appeal to philosophers for help without limiting his appeal 
to those who take ethics seriously as a field of true or false 
opinions. That is the question which is integral to any philos- 
ophy of history, and basic to any philosophy of legal history, 
the question, namely: How do the social arrangeme nts that we 
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call rules of law come into being? The idea of a universal 
human right, I take it, comes to mankind only after a long 
history of family ales tribal rights, and other rights limited 
to particular groups. One finds perh: aps the first adumbr ation 
of the idea of human rights in the words of a great law 
teacher: 


Ihe stranger that sojourneth with you shall be unto you as the home 
born among you, and thou shalt love him as thyself; for ye were stran 


gers in the land of Egypt (Lev. XIX, 34). 


Somewhat the same idea is implicit in the Aristotelian doctrine 
of natural rights, especially in its stoic interpretation. But only 
with the union of the Hebraic and Hellenic traditions in 
scholastic philosophy do we find the idea of human rights put 
forward in all its boldness, most eloquently, | think, in the 
discourse of Francisco Vitoria, De Indis, in 1532, with its 
insistence that American Indians, Moslems, and other unbe 
lievers, living in sin, have certain rights just because they are 
human. Kant, in 1784, in his Jdea of a Universal History from 
a Cosmopolitical Point of View, with uncanny gifts of pro- 
phecy, described the events of our day, the fumbling and 
halting efforts at agreement among peoples i in conflict. These 
efforts he saw as a final projection, upon the international 
sphere, of that dialectic process by which man’s “unsocial 
sociability” hammers agreement out of natural antagonisms 
and thus begins “to arrange for a great future political body, 
such as the world has never yet seen.” Have 168 years of 
second thoughts added to Kant’s vision of the events of our 
day or to Vitoria’s expression of basic human aspirations? 


QUESTION 5 


The questions put so far are not specifically ethical, 
although they may illumine our understanding of the events 
on which some of us seek to form ethical judgments. There 
remain some questions which are specifically ethical and which 
will therefore be dismissed, as nonsense by those who deny 
the possibility of knowledge of the good. Now, whether or not 
goodness is relative, certainly nonsense is relative. Perhaps a 
recognition of the relativity of nonsense may save us from 
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the wasted etfort of seeking wisdom concerning ethical truth 
x modern art from those who consider ethical truth or modern 
rt special forms of nonsense. Let me then limit my remaining 
juestions to those who can conceive the possibil ity ot true o1 
false ethical judgments, and I include in this « ategory relativists 
as well as absolutists, since even a relativist’s value judgments 
are true or false when his moral perspective or field is fully 
defined. ‘The first of these specifically ethical or meta-ethical 
questions 1 is simply: What ethical implications fol v logically 
from the assertion or denial of any given human rent Is 
there, for example, a difference between the goodness of life 
and the right to life? Surely, if the logical anz ilysis of ain al 
systems is a proper part of philosophy, philosophe rs ought to be 
able to show how a system qualifies or defines the propositions 
it contains, and if philosophers can do this they can surely 
help a practical lawyer to avoid the waste of effort that is 


inherent in the pursuit of a plurality of mutually incompatible 
ideals. 


QUESTION 6 


The next basic question on which I and many others look 
for light from ethical philosophers is the question: What sort 
of evidence can establish a human right? Even if we agree 
that no formulation yet achieved of human rights is entirely 
accurate, can we say, at least, that some statements are more 
inaccurate than others? And if so, whichr If we agree that 
Jones has no right to live, does this throw any evidenciary 
light on the proposition that all men have a right to live? Or 
can we blithely accept both propositions as true? And can 
we then charge any logician who rejects this happy tolerance 
with Met ation of judici ial functions or with contempt of court? 
Or, to put the matter more generally, by what scientific, un 
scientific or pre-scientific, procedure can we achieve greater 
accuracy in our further formulation of ethical judgments in 
the field of human rights? 


QUESTION 7 


We come finally to the $64 question, to which all our other 
questions are somehow preliminary: Are there any human 
rights, and if so, what are they? 
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Now it may be supposed that only some extraordinary 
coincidence would lead philosophers who disagree as to the 
meaning of the word “right,” and disagree as to the criteria 
for testing ethical truth, to any consensus as to the content of 
human rights. But this would be an over-h: usty assumption. 
If we take, for example, the proposition in Article I of the 
“Universal Declaration of Human Rights” that “all human 
beings. . . should act towards one another in a spirit ot 
brotherhood,” I think we are likely to find this proposition 
generally defended by utilitarians on the ground that in the 
long run more human misery is avoided by brotherly regard 
for other humans than by any contrary principle. We are 
likely to find Thomists, | think, generally supporting the 
brotherhood principle on the further ground that we are all 
under a divine duty to recognize each other as children of a 
single heavenly Father. The Hegelian proponent of self- 
development as the highest human good may join in the con- 
sensus on the ground that unfraternal hatreds impede the 
human development of both the hater and the hated. Perhaps 
the Yogi, if not the Commissar, may join the consensus on the 
ground that the sense of ege centric individuality is an illusion, 
and that the sense of union, dimly perceived in the notion of 
brotherhood, is a necessary approach to understanding and to 
the peace that passeth understanding. But whatever the 
different paths that lead us together, and whatever may be 
the further paths by which we shall separate when we come 
to pass judgment on pressing political controversies, the fact 
that today so many different philosophies can find even a 
small area of common intersection and moral consensus, seems 
to me to be one of the great significant facts of our age. To 
explore that significance seems a task worthy of all our 
efforts. 


Washington, D. C. 


These remarks were presented as an address at the 1952 annual meet- 
ing of the American Philosophical Association, Eastern Division 
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RECENT DISCUSSION 
MF SUBJUNCTIVE CONDITIONALS 


ERNA F. SCHNEIDER 


Discussion of the meaning of subjunctive conditionals 
has been lively within recent years, although the questions 
have been debated from antiquity.’ It is impossible to say 
who is responsible for the revived interest, although much of 
it centers on myn Testalility and Meaning.’ The current 
interest comes in part from a desire to use symbolic logic in 
explic ating cleanal usage. In part from the current interest 
in semantics, and most notably from the effort of logical 
positivists to reduce all meanings to the expression of facts or 
the denial of facts. The following account tries to include all 
the recent discussions of any import ance. 

In all cases, the problem concerns the proper meaning of 
subjunctive and counterfactual conditionals. For present pur- 
poses. a conditional sentence is one composed of at least two 
clauses. the central connective of which is, or is understood to 
be, “if... then.” A subjunctive conditional is a conditional 
sentence in which the clause following the “if,” the anteced- 
ent, may be true or false, but in which the truth or falsity of 
the entire sentence does not depend upon the truth or falsity of 
its two clauses, the antecedent and consequent. A contrary- 
to-fact conditional, or counterfactual sentence, is a subjunctive 
conditional sentence which implicitly asserts that the anteced- 
ent is false. An example of the subjunctive conditional 1 


If I were to go shopping tomorrow, I would reduce my bank balance, 


ind of the counterfactual: 


It wishes were horses, then beggars would ride 


See Sextus Empiricus, Against the Logicians, tr. R. G. Bury, Loeb ed 
Cambridge: Harvard University Press), Book 2, sect. 115, I], for a discussion 
f the dispute between Philo and Diodorus 

Rudolf Carnap, “Testability and Meaning.” Philosoph of Sctence 


926}. pp. 440-41 
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This second example is a counterfactual, whereas the first ts 
not, for in the second case, the antecedent is stated so that its 
falsity is suggested. In the first case, nothing is asserted about 
the falsity of the antecedent, although it may be false. Both 
sentences are cases of subjunctive conditionals because both 
are true, whether their component parts are true or not. 
Many sentences of ordinary English can be translated into 
equi alent conditional sentences. For example, the sentence: 


All planets move in ellipses 
be read as: 
For all x, if x is a planet, then x moves in an ellips 


Such sentences will be considered conditionals in the present 
paper. 

There are subjunctive conditionals which are not counter- 
factuals. Alan Anderson makes this point in a recent note’ 
in Analysis, and gives a clear-cut example. 


If Jones had taken arsenic, he would have shown exactly those 
symptoms which he now does show. 


The antecedent may very well be true, and the sentence is the 
sort used by someone who believes that it is. The problems 
raised by such conditionals are the same as the counterfactual 
types, but the special case of the counterfactual brings out the 
difficulties more sharply. 

A significant number of writers, ancient and modern, have 
argued that subjunctive conditionals can be interpreted truth- 
functionally, that is, that the truth of the whole depends on 
the truth of the component parts; or failing this, that only 
truth-functional conditionals should be used, and all others 
abandoned. The advantage of truth-functional conditionals is 
obvious. Once the truth of their component clauses is given, 
the truth of the whole is given. No further attention need 
be paid to other meaning relations between the components. 
However, many modern logicians see no way to construe all 
subjunctive conditionals truth-functionally. Peirce, one of the 
founders of modern logic, used the material conditional for 


Alan Ross Anderson, “A Note on Counterfactuals,” Analysts, XII 
(1951). p. 36 


) 
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the purposes of his symbolic logic, but clearly recognized that 

the truth-functional interpretation will not serve for all con- 

ditionals, since it results in the acceptance of many absurd 
statements." 

Like Peirce, W. V. Quine uses the truth-functional con- 

ditional in his system of logic, but recognizes that its use limits 


the meanings that can be expressed. At the start of his 


Methods of Logic and Mathematical Logic he distinguishes 
the truth-functional conditional from the subjunctive con- 
ditional. Since the use of truth-functional conditionals suffices 
for developing the foundation of mathematics, Quine is just- 
ified in using them exclusively in his logic. But he doubts 
whether the meaning of subjunctive conditionals can be 
clarified enough to warrant the use in precise discourse,’ and 
whether one needs to attend to meanings not needed for math- 
ematics.' 

Some recent writers, notably K. R. Popper, Julius Wein- 
berg. Robert Brown, and John Watling have sought to show 
that the material conditional is all we need in any case 
According to Popper, the difference between a subjunctive 
conditional and a material conditional is only apparent. Whar 
difference can be found is owing to a difference in the range 
of variables of the two statements.’ Take for example the 
sentence: 


All planets move round the sun in the same direction 


If understood in the sense of a material conditional, the value 
of the variable is all actual planets: if taken in the sense of 
a subjunctive conditional or law, the values of the variables 
are, as Popper says, “all bodies that move like planets in 
ellipses.” ‘ 


4 Charles Sanders Peirce, The Collected Papers of Charles Sander 
Peirce, ed. Charles Hartshorne and Paul Weiss, 6 vols. (Cambridge: Harvard 
University Press), 3.441 ff., 4.580 

W. V. Quine, Methods of Logic (New York: Henry Holt & Co., 
1950), Pp. 14. 

® W. V. Quine, Mathematical Logic (Cambridge: Harvard University 

Press, 1947), P- 33 

K. R. Popper, “A Note on Natural Laws and So-Called Contrary 
to-Fact Conditionals,” Mind, LVI (1949), pp. 3-64 

Ibid., p. 64 
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Popper's method of deciding the values of variables is 
both arbitrary and inapplicable. The range of a quantified 
variable, unless explicitly limited to a smaller universe of 
discourse, must be all objects whatsoever, or if one is working 
in a system of logical types, all objects of a given type. To 
limit it in the way that Popper tries causes the difficulties 
investigated by C. G. Hempel, which will be discussed later.” 

Even supposing such limitations can be made, it is arbi- 
trary to say that the range of a law ought to be increased from 
‘objects that move like planets in ellipses.” 


actual planets to 
Why not other satellites, other stars, all celestial bodies, or 
all material particlesr There is no inherent property of the 
clause that automatically prescribes a certain limited increase 
in range 

Julius Weinberg agrees with Popper that a truth functional 
interpretation should suffice for counterfactuals. To think 
that we have a further meaning is to suppose that every device 
of common language must be retained in the language of 
analysis. However, he believes that even though we can 
analyze a counterfactual truth-functionally, we never assert one 
merely because the antecedent is false. We use further evid- 
ence beyond this. For example, if the sentence: 

} 


If that vase had been dropped, it would have broken 


is true, the following conditions must hold: 


There must be evidence for and no evidence against the generalization, 


‘all vases of this construction, if dropped, break.” 


In addition, there is subsequent and independent evidence 
for “this vase has not been dropped.” 

Robert Brown and John Watling hold that counterfactuals 
are based on laws which are expressible by means of material 


implications. * Thus Brown and Watling say: 


’ See below, p. 631 
Julius Weinberg, “Contrary-to-Fact Conditionals,” Journal of Phil 
osophy, XLVIIL (1951), p. 19 
' Weinberg, op. cit., p. 20 
Robert Brown and John Walting, “Counterfactual Conditionals,” 
Mind, LXI (1952), p. 227 


Ibid., p. 230 
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If some inhabitants of snowy regions were ravens, they would be 
black” is supported by referring to the universal material implication, 
there never has been a raven that was not black, and there never 
will be a raven that was not black.” 


Although they think that laws of this kind are asserted on fur- 
ther evidence than that their antecedents are vacuous, they 
believe that this question of vacuous laws is academic, since 
interest lies only in laws whose antecedents are satisfied." 

In ancient times, the question was disputed by two logi- 
cians, Philo and Diodorus, as both Cicero ** and Sextus Empir- 
icus ** have reported. The best account appears in Sextus 
Empiricus. According to him, Philo interpreted conditionals 
truth-functionally. 

Diodorus disagreed with Philo, but his own position has 
perplexed modern interpreters. The most plausible view has 
been advanced by Benson Mates.’* According to Mates, 
Diodorus used the word “true” so that a sentence could change 
in truth value with time. Thus the sentence 


If it is dav, I am conversing 


mav be true «i one minute and false at another. It is true 
mlv if the sentence 


For all times x, if it is dav at time x, I am conversing at time x 


Is true. 

Thus a Diodorean conditional is an infinite set of material 
conditionals each of which states that the antecedent and the 
consequent hold at a given moment. 

It is difficult to see how this method can be applied 
generally. For example, the sentence: 

(A) Had Napoleon won in 1815, France would have dominated world 


affairs for the rest of the century, 


Ibid., p. 231 


Cicero, The Academic Questions, tr. C. D. Yonge (London: George 
Bell and Sons, 1891), p. 91. 
® Sextus Empiricus, op. cit., Book 2, sect. 115, II, p. 299 
Benson Mates, “Diodorean Implication,” The Philosophical Review, 


1949), pp. 236-39. See also Martha Hurst “Implication in the Fourth Cen 


| 
turv B. C.,” Mind (1935), pp. 484-95 For a less likely interpretation, sec 


Peirce, Collected Papers, 3.443 
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(B) If this is alcohol, it will burn, 


cannot be fitted into the Diedorean scheme without changing 
the meaning. It is hard to see how (A) can be translated 
all. It might read: 


At any time, had a Napoleon won a decisive victory, Fran woul 


have dominated world affairs for the rest of the century 


(B) would read: 


If this is alcohol at time x, it burns at time x 
Clearly these are much stronger assertions than the originals 


Possibly Diodorus intended a weaker meaning than this. 
He would have had a stronger case had he demanded that for 
all moments of time when the antecedent is true, there is some 
time, but not necessarily the same time, when the consequent 
is true. Then sentence (B) will be true if the sentence 


If this is alcohol at some time, there is a time when it will burn 


is true. This is compatible with Diodorus’ view of possibility 
According to one ancient source, Alexander of Aphrodicias,’ 
Diodorus held that that is possible “which either is or will 
be.” It follows that nothing is possible a oye does not be- 
come actual at some time or other. If it is possible that a 
sample of alcohol burns, then that senate must actually burn 
at some time or other. This interesting variation on the theme 
of formal conditionals, even if this emendation is made, still 
fails to be adequate because, according to the usual notion of 
possibility, something may be capable of burning without 
actually doing so. There are possibilities that are never 
realized, and all attempts to interpret possibilities as actualities 
do violence to the notion. 

This is the final drawback to all attempts to adhere 
strictly to truth-functional interpretations. Possibilities deter- 
mine further possibilities. It is this relation which is expressed 
by subjunctive conditionals. The relation holds between given 
possibilities whether they become actual or not. But a truth- 


Benson Mates, op. cit., p 
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unctional sentence is true if only the antecedent is false or the 
consequent true. This is « jUlV: alent to saving that a p ssibility 
las any and every const ‘quence as long as it is not actualized 
s Peirce remarked. a sentence such as: 


If the Devil were elected President of the United States. it would prove 


highly conducive to the spiritual welfare of the peopl 


is true if it is interpreted as a material conditional. lo argue 
for the exclusive use of material conditionals is thus to fly in 
the face of ordinary usage. To argue that the material con- 
ditional atfords an accurate translation, and then to add 
further stipulations, is to be confused, for either the further 
stipulations are needed or they are not. If they are, the 
translation in terms of material conditionals is not accurate; 
if they are not, the stipulations are otiose 

Despite the fact that a nation in terms of truth- 
functional statements fails, the advantages of a symbolic treat- 
ment are so attractive that a search has been made for some 
substitute method of dealing with subjunctive conditionals 
which would be easily expressible within symbolic logic. Rudolf 
Carnap attempted to provide such a substitute by means of 
his reduction sentences. Being interested in building a lan- 
guage for science, he developed the device of introducing 
disposition terms like “soluble,” which cannot be defined in 
terms of observables, into a language whose primitive terms 
were Observables. Since disposition terms can be defined in 
terms of subjunctive conditionals, to provide a substitute for 
disposition terms is also to avoid the latter. 

Carnap's solution is to define disposition terms by means 
of reduction sentences. Carnap gives a term such as ‘ ‘soluble” 


(abbreviated to ‘Q3’) a partially determined meaning by using 
the following sentences: 


(x)(Q1(x) > (Q2(x) > Q3(x))) 
(x)(Q4(x) > (Q5(x) (3(x))) 


Here “Qi” and “Q4" denote test conditions, and “Q2” and 
“Qs5" denote properties describing the results. of tests. 


Peirce, op. Cit., 3.443 

Rudolf Carnap, “Testability and Meaning,” Philosop 
1936, pp. 440-41; and Graduate Philosophy Club, Yale 
Haven, 1950 
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Thus “soluble” might be introduced by saying, 
x)({put into Water (X)) (dissolves (X soluble X))). 


that is, 


For any substance, if it is put into water, then if it dissolves, it is 


soluble 


Sut this solution will not do, for reduction sentences can be 
used only where test conditions have been satisfied. The 
reduction sentence just given for “soluble,” for example, can- 
not be applied to salt that had never been put into water. In 
this case, another set of reduction sentences would have to be 
introduced linking that sample of salt to other samples which 
have been put into water. But the whole chain of reduction 
sentences must begin by reference to objects which have been 
tested: otherwise the chain cannot be ap plied. For this reason 
Carnap’s device fails to do justice to the meanings needed 
science. 

Accordingly, some writers have tried to add restrictions to 
one of the ac cepted systems of symbolic logic, such as the 
system of Principia Mathematica. Notable in this connection 
are papers by Chisholm,*’ Will,*? and Elizabeth Beardsley.’ 
They have all tried to place restrictions on the form of sub- 
junctive conditionals and the logical relations holding between 
them and other sentences, rather than on the relations between 
subjunctive conditionals and the state of affairs they describe 


in the world, or on relations between subjunctive conditionals 
and the way people employ them. 

lhe papers by Chisholm, Will, and Beardsley are involved 
in difficulties typical of the attempt to put logical restrictions 
upon subjunctive conditionals. In general the difficulties are 


two: first, the restrictions specifying what relations must hold 
between true subjunctive conditionals and other true sentences 
are inadequate: and second, the restrictions on the form of 


Roderick Chisholm, “The Contrary-to-Fact Conditional,” Mind, LV 
(1946), and for a revised version, Readings in Philosophical Analysis, ed. 
Herbert Feigl and Wilfrid Sellars (New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, 
1949 

Frederick L. Will, “The Contrarv-to-Fact Conditional,” Mind (1947) 

Elizabeth L. Beardsley, “Non-Accidental and Counterfactual Sen 

The Journal of Philosophy, XLVI (1949) 
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true subjunctive conditionals fail to be the same for logically 
quivalent sentences. An example of the second difficulty is 
Chisholm’s requirement that certain needed sets of sentences 


should include no universal conditional whose consequent 
includes any two functions logically equivalent to the anteced- 
ent or consequent of the subjunctive conditional under discus 
sion.’ But Hempel and Oppenheim,” and Goodman * have 
pointed out that it will do no good to |: iy down special require- 


ments for universal sentences, since any sentence can be put in 
a form which is universal in character. Furthermore, it is use- 
less » specify what the consequent of a sentence must not 
contain, for a logically equivalent sentence can be formed by 
transposition, resulting in a consequent which is the denial 
of the original antecedent. For this reason distinctions made 
in terms of the grammatical subject of a sentence are useless, 
even though the grammatical subject serves intuitively as a 
guide to what the subject is “about.” Ordinarily, an English 


sentence such as 


All cows eat vrass 


is thought to be about cows. Since this sentence is logically 
equivalent to 


Anvthing which does not eat grass is not a cow, 


it is also about things which do not eat grass. And, as 
Hempel shows, it is also about things which are not cows and 
about things which eat grass, in short, about cows and every- 
thing else. 

Besides Chisholm’s indefensible distinctions between sent- 
ences of equivalent logical form, Chisholm * and Will ** each 
specified a set of logical relations intended to hold between 


24 Chisholm, op. cit.; in Philosophical {nalysis, p- 49! 
C. G. Hempel and P. Oppenheim, “Studies in the Logic of Ex 
planation,” Philosophy of Science, 1948, p. 155 
26 Nelson Goodman, “The Problem of Counterfactual Conditionals,” 
The Journal of Philosophy (1947). p. 126 


’ C. G. Hempel, “Studies in the Logic of Confirmation,” Wind (1945), 


* Chisholm, op. cit.; in Philosophical Analyst 
Will, op. cit., p. 244 
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other true statements and a true subjunctive conditional. Theit 
restrictions, however, are inadequate. They were misled by 
bad analogy. Clearly conditionals whose antecedents entail 


their consequents are true. Thus, 


If John were blond and blue-eved, John would be blond 


is true by the principles of deductive logic. Chisholm and 
Will used this case as a guide for the large class of true sub- 
junctive conditionals whose antecedents do not entail their 
consequents. They tried to specify the kinds of auxiliary true 
sentences, which together with the antecedent, would entail the 
consequent. 

Goodman ** has shown that such a program is misguided. 
One cannot include all true sentences, for when the antecedent 
of a subjunctive conditional is false, the class of all true 
sentences will include the denial of the antecedent, and from 
a sentence and its denial anything follows. If the counter- 
factual under discussion is 


If Xerxes had won at Salamis, the history of European culture would 
have differed radically 


one cannot include as a further helping principle 


Xerxes did not win at Salamis, 


for from this and the antecedent of the counterfactual one 
might conchide, for example, that the history of European 
culture need not have differed at all. or for that matter, that 
the moon is made of green cheese. Thus some true sentences 
are not relevant, even some which appear to be “about” the 
subject at hand. 

Furthermore, these sentences cannot be ruled out by log- 
ical considerations alone for it is not logical relations between 
a subjunctive conditional and other statements that are 
pertinent, but the relation which holds between the parts of the 
subjunctive oe The initial problem of subjunctive 
conditionals is to specify this very relation. Sentences are 
irrelevant which, phir true, would be false were the anteced- 


Goodman, op. Cit, 
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ent of the conditional true. Consider the following cases which 
Goodman proposed: 


(A) If match M had been scratched, it would have lighted; 


(B) If match M had been scratched, it would not have been dry 


If we take the antecedent of the second sentence, together with 
ther facts which are true of the situation, such as the fact 
that the match did not light, there was air enough, and so on, 
we can then infer that the match was not dry. But we would 
ordinarily grant that the second sentence is false. The trouble 
arises because we are assuming that the match did not light, 
though if it had been scratched, it would have lighted. ‘lhus 
we exclude certain facts from consideration on the basis of 
other counterfactual judgments. 

Goodman's analysis applies to the attempts of Chisholm 
and Will. Chisholm proposes the following definition for “If 
A then C” 


There is a statement “P” such that “P” and “A” entail “C” and “P” 
is true. “P” is restricted by the following rules: 

(1) Every universal conditional included in “P” must have existential 
import and every material conditional must be included on othe 
grounds than the mere fact that the antecedent is false, or the cons« 
quent true. 

(2) “P” includes no universal conditional whose consequent includes 
any two functions which are logically equivalent to “A” or “C.” 


(3) The indicative version of the consequent does not entail “P 


In the revision of his paper Chisholm himself quotes a sent 
ence which his rules cannot handle: 


(x) (If x is a lawyer in community in 1946, x has three children) 


Will's modification of Chisholm’s paper offers only a 
slight improvement. After reading Goodman's paper, Will 
himself acknowledged that his modification of the Chisholm 
restrictions were inadequate. 

Elizabeth Beardsley has escaped these particular criticisms, 


for she abandoned the Chisholm program and tried to char- 


Goodman, op. Cit., p. 120. 

2 Chisholm, op. cit.; in Philosophical Analyst 
Ibid., p. 493 
Will, op. cit., p 


I 
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acterize true subjunctive conditionals directly. Her technical 


rules, however, fail to hold for logically equivalent statements. 


Furthermore, she wishes to exclude accidental sentences by 
excluding sentences which refer to particular objects, sentences 
which are not universal, and sentences which are true merely 
because the antecedent is false or vacuous.** Thus, the follow- 
ing sentence ought to be regarded as accidental; for it men- 
tions a particular object: 


All planets move round the sun in the same direction 


Yet most of us would want to call it a law. Also we ought not 
to require that a singular conditional can be true only if we 
can show that it is derivable from a true general conditional. 
Brown and Watling*’ doubt whether any singular counter- 
factual can be derived from a universal one. But if Beardsley 
and David Pears ** are right in holding that the hypothetical 
part of a singular conditional can be derived from a universal 
one, the evidence that will confirm a single case will usually 
be weaker than the evidence needed for the general one. When 
the peculiarities of the special case make the crucial difference, 
as they often do, they must be considered as well as the 
general principles. 

Considering the ill success of Chisholm, Will and Beards- 
ley, and the general objections to their program, it seems un- 
likely that further efforts to distinguish true subjunctive con- 
ditionals from false by the use of logical concepts will be 
successful. The solution to the problem of subjunctive con- 
ditionals will come either from an effort to say what facts in 
the world are relevant, or from a consideration of the way 
in which people use language. 

Of these two alternatives, Gilbert Ryle’s Concept of Mind” 
has taken the latter. For Ryle, hypotheticals and disposition 
words do not refer to any additional fact, but are concerned 
with the diverse rules for the use of language. In connection 


’ Beardsley op. cit., Pp. 579 
Ibid., pp. 578-79 
Brown and Watling, op. cit., p. 229. 
* David Pears, “Hypotheticals,” Analysis (1950), p. 58 
* Gilbert Rvle, The Concept of Mind (New York: Barnes and Nobk 


1949), Pp. 123 
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with disposition terms, he lists numerous meanings for the 


word “can,” ranging from ability to learn, to willingness, to 


physical and physiologic al p sssibility. He discusses the vary- 


ing gener: lity of disposition terms. To use his ex: imple, we dk 


not speak of a grocer as “grocing” at one particular time, but 
as doing a number of specific things, each of which are activ- 


to 
that of Broad.*’ For both, there is a rough hierarchy of disposi- 
tion terms such that magnets have a specific disposition to 


ities of the grocer. This part of his discussion is similar 


attract iron filings, and iron has a more general disposition to 
be magnetized. But Ryle emphasizes the subtle differences in 
meaning which make it difficult to propose an omnibus 
analysis for disposition terms. His view is most distinctive in 
that he traces such differences in meaning to differences in 
rules for the use of language. Laws, which he regards as 
generalized hypothetical statements,’* and sentences contain- 
ing modal terms do not point out new facts about the world, 
but serve as inference tickets to go from one 
Ryle says: 


fact to another 


But much as railway tickets cannot be reduced to queer counterparts 


of the railway stations at which they start and finish, so law statements 


cannot be reduced to counterparts of the inferences and explanations 


thev license, and inferences and explanations cannot be ‘reduced’ t 


counterparts of factual statements that constitute their termini.‘ 


A view similar to Ryle’s is taken by Stuart Hampshire. He 
believes that general subjunctive conditionals can easily be 
replaced by formal conditionals, but that singular subjunctive 
conditionals cannot be translated as mere material conditionals. 
They represent a “judgment,” or “interpretation” of the facts, 
which differs from the scientific use of formal conditionals 
These “judgments” are unique. They occur in history and 1 
the law, and distinguish these disciplines from the sciences 
But since the essence of a singular judgment lies in its being 
peculiar to a particular case, it is impossible to give criteria 
for the acceptance of subjunctive conditionals.’ 


4° Ibid., p. 127 


41 C. D. Broad, Examination of McTaggart’s Philosoph 
bridge: University Press, 1933), I, 266-67 
Ryle, op. cit., | 


t 
Ibid | 123 
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W. E. Johnson * also agrees that singular subjunctive 
conditionals are an “interpretation” of the facts, but argues 
that the same holds for general subjunctive conditionals. Writ- 
ing in 1921, after there had been time to digest the Principia 
Mathematica, Johnson discussed the paradoxes of material 
implication, and the difference between the material con- 
ditional and the subjunctive. He is willing to write all con- 
ditionals as material conditionals as long as it is understood 
that subjunctive conditionals are not asserted merely because 
the antecedent is false or the consequent true. Johnson also 
thought that subjunctive conditionals expressed rules for 
potential inference.’ It is not clear whether Johnson here 
is speaking of inference in the sense of deductive logic, or in 
a wider sense, more comparable to Ryle’s “inference tickets. 
In any case, Ryle, Johnson, and Hampshire agree that sub- 
junctive conditionals do not refer to some feature of the world, 
but serve rather as rules to finding one’s way about the things 


9 47 


there are. 


David Pears agrees that hypotheticals may be treated as 
rules in that they guide inferences from the known to the 


unknown. But the same situation which makes the hypothet- 
ical a correct rule also makes it a true statement. He says: 
“The only effect of regarding hypotheticals as applied rules 
rather than as truth-functional statements is to substitute 
“correct” for “true” in the metalanguage.” According to 
Pears, there is an advantage to regarding hypotheticals as 
rules. It comes from the fact that we do not bother about 


48 


rules in cases where we are not called upon to use them. Thus 
when the antecedent of a hypothetical is false, we are not so 
likely to use the rule for inferring the consequent from the 
antecedent, and thus there is not quite the puzzle which arises 
when hypotheticals are regarded as true statements.“ 


** Stuart Hampshire, “Subjunctive Conditionals,” Analysis, IX (1948), 
PP. 13-14 
45 W. E. Johnson, Logic, 2 vols. (Cambridge: University Press, 1921), 
» pp. 42 ff 
** W. E. Johnson, op. cit., p. 42. 
Ibid., pp. 243 ff 
David Pears, op. cit., p. 00 
** Tbid., p. 61 
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However, it is not true that subjunctive conditionals 
ised only when the antecedent is true. As William Kneale 
points out, should there never be a chain reaction of plutonium 
and he: avy hydrogen within a small confined space, it may be 
because the hypothetic: al: . 


ire 


If a hydrogen bomb explodes, it will have ruinous consequences 


is thought to be true. In this case the falsity of the 
antecedent is owing to the belief in the hypothetical, not 
vice versa. Thus to call subjunctive conditionals “rules” does 
not simplify the problem of deciding when a subjunctive con- 
ditional gives an empirical rule and when it does not. 

Approaching the problem from different points of view, 
both F. H. Bradley and Max Weber argue that a true sub- 
junctive conditional is the o of an ideal experiment. 

Bradley sets his study o { hypothetical judgments within 
t wider context of an inquiry into meaning. Since true judg- 
ments do not merely copy reality,”’ it is foolish to look for a 
fact that corresponds to a negative judgment, or for the real 
counterpart of the connective “or.” In the same way, a sup- 
position must diverge from fact. As Bradley says: 


.a supposal is, in short, an ideal experiment. It is the application 
of a content to the real with a view to see what the consequent is, 
and with a tacit reservation that no judgment has taken place. The 
supposed is treated as if it were real, in order to see how the real 
behaves when qualified thus in a certain manner.*? 


For Bradley such a supposition ranges beyond actual exist 
ing cases, and deals with a necessary connection between 
antecedent and consequent. The antecedent may be in con- 
tradiction to the facts, and in any case goes beyond them.* 
When both antecedent and saline are false. neither one 
can mirror a fact, and therefore the connection between the 
two cannot mirror a fact either. As Bradley says: 


William Kneale, “Natural Laws and Conditionals,” Ana 1 5 
24 
F. H. Bradlev, The Principles of Logic, 2 vols. (Londen 
University Press, 1922), I, pp. 44 ff 


Oxford 


Ibid., p. 47 
Ibid., p. 8 
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Th fact which existed betore the experiment ma s true atter 
and in no way depends on it, ts neither the elements, nor the relatior 
between them, but it is a quality It is the ground o sequene 
that is true of the real, and it is this ground whicl ympu 
sion 


Chis ground may never be made explicit, and perhaps cannot 
be made wholly so 


Although Bradley views the connection between antecedent 


and consequent as a necessary one, it is possible to hold, as 
Max Weber does, that the connection is contingent and 
empiric al. Weber holds that subjunctive conditionals result 
from ideal experiments, but that the connection between ante- 
cedent and consequent, except in cases where the antecedent 
logically entails the consequent, is an empirical relation. Weber 
says that we suppose that one of the actual happenings did not 
happen, substitute for this the imagined happening of some 
other event, and then with this event in mind, together with 
whatever else is known of a situation, and what empirical laws 
are relevant, decide what would have happened had the othe 
event taken place. In speaking of historical counterfactua! 
judgments he says: 


They involve] first the production—let us say it calmly—of “in 
aginative constructs” by the disregarding of one or more of thos« 
elements of “reality” which are actually present, and by the menta 
construction of a course of events which is altered through modificatior 
of one or more conditions... we so decompose the “given” int 
“components” that every one of them is fitted into an “empirical rule 
hence that it can be determined what effect each of them, with others 
present as “conditions,” could be expected to have, in accordance with 
an empirical rule." 


For Bradley there is no distinction in principle between 
empirical matters of fact and logical necessities. For Weber 
there is. Both give instructive accounts of what the mind 
does when it accepts or rejects conditionals. Both agree with 
Ryle that such sentences do not point to some strange hypo- 
thetical fact in the world. They differ from Ryle in saying 


‘4 Ibid., p. 88 

55 Ibid., pp. 88, 112, nm. 45 

® Max Weber, “Objective Possibility and Adequate Causation,” The 
Methodology of the Social Sciences, tr. and ed. Edward S. Shils and Henry 


A. Finch (Glencoe: The Free Press of Glencoe, Illinois, 1949) Pp. 173 





that these sentences are not rules which are correct o1 
orrect, but rather statements which are true or false. 

C. S. Peirce develops this view further by applying his 
pragmatic criterion of meaning to subjunctive conditionals. It 
must be remembered that Peirce held that the meaning of 


any non-logical concept Is given by the practical effects the 


object of the concept is conceived to have Unlike certain 


hardier pragmatists, Peirce explicitly exempts mathematical 
meanings from tests, so his remarks do not apply to « onditionals 
that state a relation of logical entailment between antecedent 
and consequent. Twice in his writings Peirce considers the 
problem in detail. Once he held that subjunctive conditional 
judgments are unimportant and concerned rather with the 
arrangement of our language than with the facts.” Later he 
held that there was something in the world which made these 
judgments true or false. 

In referring to a diamond which is destroyed betore it is 


scratched, Peirce savs: 


is, was that diamond really hard It is certain that no 
tual fact determined it to | sO But is its hardness, 

a real fact: To say ‘ it is just as an arbitrary 
speech tends to arrange its thoughts is as much as to decide 
reality of the property, since the real is such as it is regard 

less of how it is at any time thought to be Remember that this 
diamond's condition is not an isolated fact It is an unsevered 
though presciss part of the unitary fact of nature In anv case how 
an the hardness of all other diamonds fail to bespeak some real 
relation among diamonds without which a piece of carbon would not 
be a diamond: Is it not a monstrous perversion of the word and 


pt real to say that the accident of the non-arrival of the corundum 


prevented the hardness of the diamond from having the reality which 


once 
otherwise with little doubt it would have had? ‘ 


In another place in the same article, speaking of the 
reality of the hard but unscratched diamond, he savs: 


Nomenclature involves classification, and classification 
and the generals to which it refers are either true or fals« 


one case, or figments in the other.‘ 


C. S. Peirce, op. cit., 5.402 

Ibid., 5.33: see also 4.580 

Ibid... “How to make Our Ideas Clear 
Ibid., 5 

Ibid 5 
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Bur, it may be asked, what kind of reality can be attributed to a 
quality which will never have any practical effect? It is 
the reality of general laws which Peirce attributes to the 
hardness of the diamond. He says the force of that reality 
is, by the pragmatic principle, that which is expressed in 
general conditional sentences. But by the same principle, 
it is necessary to interpret those sentences in terms of the 
results they yield, in principle, for experience. Thus the 
pragmatic account of meaning requires that all sentences 
should be reduced to those which can be verified by’ 
experience. 

Many writers who have been influenced by Peirce and his 
pragmatist successors have turned their efforts towards formu- 
lating more precise conditions which will serve to verify a sub- 
junctive conditional. J. D. O’Connor, for example, says that 
the evidence for a sentence such as “If I drop this piece of 
sugar in water, it will dissolve,” is identical with the evidence 
for “all sugar dissolves in water,” and adds “there can be no 
genuine problems ‘connected with the contrary-to-fact con- 
ditional which do not arise in connection with inductive 
generalizations.” * 

Julius Weinberg takes a similar view. His requirement for 
the evidence for a singular counterfactual is almost identical, 
with the addition that he requires evidence for the false 
antecedent, since he treats the counterfactual case.** 

It is true, first of all, that the evidence used to establish the 
general case, will also establish the particular case. But it 
need not be necessary or desirable to establish the general case. 
since the general statement may be false and the particular 
true. Furthermore, any given particular will have special 
circumstances pertaining to it which will distinguish it from 
all other cases. It would be impossible to rule out by an 
a priori principle any of these special circumstances which may 
make this case different from any or all of its neighbors. In 
this way, sufficient evidence for the general case will usually 
be stronger than that needed for any particular case. Second, 
the evidence which is adduced will not be restricted to other 


62 J. D. O'Connor, “The Analysis of Conditional Sentences.” Mind 
(1951), pp. 360-61. 
*3 Julius Weinberg. op. cit 
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“cases’’ of the same type, for as we have noted previously, any 
universal sentence refers to the whole world, not merely to 
whatever is mentioned in the antecedent. Third, evidence 
about the solubility of an undissolved piece of sugar need not 
be restricted to other samples of sugar. Had no sample ever 
been tested, evidence might still be obtained from other 
chemical compounds. The limitations of Weinberg and 
O'Connor are too stringent; yet there is no other available 
criterion for what constitutes evidence and what does not. 

Pears observes that we decide the truth of subjunctive 
conditionals by looking in that part of the world where we are 
most likely to find discontirming evidence. Thus since many 
things do not dissolve in water, we would proceed to check for 
the disconfirming case of sugar that did not dissolve, by 
getting samples of sugar, rather than getting samples of 
insoluble substances and trying to find some sugar among 
them. In this way, the labor of confirmation is easier.“* But 
though this observation is just, it pertains rather to the 
practical wisdom of saving energy rather than to the problem 
of what evidence should be admitted, and what should not. 

Some extreme pragmatists deny even the possibility of 
solving the problem on the ground that new evidence will 
always be turned up. As W ‘Hlinen Fontaine says, 


It is only for some, that counterfactual terminating judgments intend 
what experience has previously confirmed; for the inventors and 
creators ‘it portends creative denial of the last hard-won truth.** 


No one will deny that new evidence is likely to turn up, so that 
statements now well confirmed may not be so in the light 
of future evidence. But by insisting that truth and con- 
firmation are the same thing, Fontaine runs counter to ordinary 
usage. Even accepting this questionable doctrine, one might 
suppose an effort might still be made to say what kinds of 
evidence appearing in the future will decide the truth of a 
conditional. 

C. I. Lewis stresses the importance of subjunctive con- 
ditionals for ordinary practical deliberation. He claims that 


64 David Pears, op. cit., p. 50. 
65 William Fontaine, “The Paradox of Counterfactural Terminating 
Judgments,” Journal of Philosophy, XLVI (1949), p. 421. 
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although the meaning of a subjunctive conditional is clear to 
everyone, it is exceedingly difficult to explicate. He succeeds 
in laying down the following necessary conditions for a 
counterfactual: 


1. The antecedent is false 


The relation between antecedent and consequent is not one of logical 
entailment 


3. The relation between antecedent and consequent is not that of mate- 
rial implication." 


These, though they are necessary conditions, are clearly not 
sufficient conditions. Yet Lewis feels that it is important to 
explicate the meaning because he thinks subjunctive condi- 
tionals refer to a kind of potentiality which is essential to our 
understanding of the world. In ordinary deliberation, we 
engage in courses of action, or justify those in which we have 
engaged, by asserting that one course would lead to a success- 
ful venture, while another course, if followed, would have been 
disastrous. We do not think that one course of action would 
have been disastrous merely because we did not follow it. 
Rather, we did not follow it, because it would have been 
disastrous. 

Lewis’ insistence on the importance of potentiality recalls 
Peirce’s stress on the “would be.” *' Lewis had previously 
investigated questions of possibility when he developed his 
systems of modal logic, and at one time had thought that one 
of his modal systems might serve in the present case.** In his 
later account he saw that his previous systems would not suffice 
for the task.* 


Lewis realizes that the sort of relation he is seeking to 
describe is expressed by a connective which falls between that 
of material implication on the one hand, and strict implication 
on the other, and that the peculiar properties of this connective 
are not likely to be brought out by formulating more syntax. 
He gives the formulation of the problem a new twist by pres- 


*6 C. I. Lewis, An Analysis of Knowledge and Valuation (La Salle: 
Open Court Publishing Company, 1946), p. 224. 

*? C. S. Peirce, Collected Papers, 5.93-5.119. 

*® C. I. Lewis, Mind and the World Order (New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, 1929). p. 142, N. 


** Lewis, Knowledge and Valuation, p. 218. 
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enting it in terms of the range of variables a statement con- 
tains. A formal conditional refers to all “existent objects,” a 
strict implication to all “thinkable things.” ‘° The problem of 
the subjunctive conditional, from this point of view, is the 
problem of finding a range of “things” that is greater than all 
actual things, but does not include all “thinkable things,” for 
this widest range will include all logical possibilities. Were the 
range to be all thinkable things, a subjunctive conditional 
would merely express a logical possibility, and would therefore 
rule out only that which is self-contradictory. Lewis does 
not suggest precisely how this range is to be determined i 
any given case, or even in general, but this new approach i 
nego the starting point for other accounts. 

Goodman and Weber, each in his own way, point out that 
natural laws may be the bridge between antecedent and con- 
sequent which holds when the conditional is true and fails 
when it is false. And O'Connor, for example, suggests that 
subjunctive conditionals are merely indirect ways of stating 
general laws.’ Writers like William Kneale, Brown and 
Watling concur. But much as people agree that laws are 
involved, little has been done to specify what a law is and 
precisely how it is involved. Sellars is one who has tried. 

He agrees with Lewis that it is important to determine 
the range of variables in individuals. He mentions two sets 
of inconsistent triads concerning them. They are. 

la. Laws of nature are poorly formulated as material or truth-func- 

tional interpretations. 

Ib. Laws of nature are not restricted in their scope to actual hap 

penings. 

Ic. The fundamentum of material or truth functional implication, 

generalized or not, is the actual world, for only with respect to it is 

there truth or falsity. 


Ila. Laws of nature are not analvtic. 

IIb. Laws of nature are not restricted in their scope to actual hap- 
penings. 

IIc. Propositions about all possible particulars must be analytic if 
true.7? 


7° C. I. Lewis, Knowledge and Valuation, p. 218. 

1 J. D. O'Connor, op. cit., p. 356. 

"2 Wilfrid Sellars, “Concepts as Involving Laws and _ Inconceivable 
Without Them,” Philosophy of Science, 1948, p. 290. 
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Sellars thinks the second set is the crucial one. He pro- 
poses to resolve the contradiction by elaborating the notion of 
all possible histories. For Sellars, a history is a structure of 
atomic states of affairs.”° Histories come in families, and any 
given particular is made what it is only because it exemplifies 
the set of universals which determine that particular family ot 
histories.‘ Among one family of histories there is one history 
which is the actual history.”° This is the history to which 
ordinary formal conditionals refer. The range of lawful state- 
ments is the set of possible particulars of the whole family of 
histories. As Sellars says: 


A natural law is a universal proposition, implicative in form, which 
holds of all histories of a family of possible histories; as such it is 
distinguished from “accidental” formal implications which hold of one 
or more possible histories of a family, but do not hold of all.7* 


A natural law is furthermore distinguished from a law 
of logic, for that holds of all families of histories. Thus by 
interposing the notion of a family of possible histories between 
that of the actual cases and that of all possible histories, we 
have managed to obtain the middle range that we wanted. 

Sellars’ article is one of the more rewarding discussions of 
the problem. However, it sacrifices simplicity to obtain its 
results by means of the elaborate hierarchy of families of 
histories. On his theory one cannot give a meaning to the 
phrase “all logically possible particulars,” for all systems. Sull, 
the Sellars account is a penetrating one. 

Another penetrating account has been provided by Hans 
Reichenbach in his Elements of Symbolic Logic.” He also 
limits the range of variables that occur in laws. The funda- 
mental laws, called by Reichenbach original nomological 
statements, serve as the principles which are used to justity all 
counterfactual statements. Reichenbach stipulates that these 


73 Ibid., p. 293. 


Ibid., p. 300. 
Ibid., p. 308. 
Sellars, op. cit., p.309 
7 Hans Reichenbach, Elements of Symbolic Logtc (New York: 
millan, 1948), p. 368. 
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original nomological statements must be demonstrably true, 
must begin with a universal quantifier whose scope is the 
whole formula, must contain only universal predicates, and be 
fully exhaustive.” By introducing the requirement of full 
exhaustiveness, Reichenbach makes sure that the statement will 
not be true merely because the antecedent is false or the con- 
sequent true. His definition of “fully exhaustive” “' is an 
improvement over the usual restriction which requires that the 
antecedent be satisfied. Although certain sentences which are 
fully exhaustive have logical equivalents which are not, the 
restriction that sentences be fully exhaustive rules out many 
cases of vacuous truth. 

There are obvious technical flaws in the definition of 
“nomological statement,” as Goodman ** and McKinsey ** point 
out in their reviews. More important is the intention behind 
the technical definition. Apart from the difficulty of saying 
precisely what a universal predic ate is, does one really wish to 
exclude all statements containing individual terms, or referring 
to individualsr In the same way, does one really wish to 
demand that a law be demonstrably truer Moreover, is it not 
sufficient for a law that it be truer Need we demand that it is 
known to be truer The latter demand is tantamount to 
requiring that all laws be confirmed as well as true. Further- 
more, because fundamental laws must be exhaustive, they must 
have non-vacuous antecedents. These laws in turn are used 
to derive counterfactual statements whose antecedents are 
vacuous.” But though no original nomological statement may 
be a counterfactual, there seem to be cases where fundamental 
laws themselves have vacuous antecedents. The second law 
of thermodynamics is perhaps a case in point. In view of these 
objections, the Reichenbach definition will have to be revised 
in intention as well as in technicalities before it is adequate. 

Supposing that this can be accomplished, there is another 


78 Tbid., p. 368 

79 Ibid., pp. 362-68 

" Nelson Goodman, “Review of Elements of Symbolic Logic.” The 
Philosophical Review, LNVIT (1948), p. tor. 

st]. C. C. MeKinsev, “Review of Elements of Symbolic Logte,” 
American Mathematical Monthly, LV (1948), p. 263. 
8° Reichenbach, op. cit., p. 371. 
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objection which arises later in Reichenbach’s discussion. Reich- 
enbach holds that the range of variables, for both material and 
formal conditionals, is everything which exists: for logically 
true statements, the range is all logical possibilities; and for 
nomologically true statements, the range is all physical pos- 
sibilities. This last range falls between the other two.’ Unlike 
Sellars, Reichenbach can thus give a meaning to the phrase “all 
logically possible entities.” But should one wish to make a 
synthetic supposition contrary to the laws of nature, a 
paradox arises. In this case, the range must be larger than 
all physically possible entities, for otherwise the supposition 
will be vacuously true, and thus any absurdity will be true. 
For example the sentence: 


If the volume of a gas increases with the pressure, it is poisonous 


would be true according to Reichenbach’s analysis, for a 
gas whose volume increases with the pressure is not included 
among physical possibilities. Hence the antecedent fails 
to hold for the range which Reichenbach specifies, and 
thus any consequent joined with this antecedent is true. If the 
range of variables is limited to physically possible entities, this 
analogue of the paradox of material implication inevitably 
arises. 

In spite of the difficulties mentioned, Reichenbach’s 
account is profound. If a precise account of the meaning of 
subjunctive conditionals can be given, it is not unlikely to 
come from a revision of Reichenbach’s work. If it cannot 
be given, such a revision may make this evident. 

Arthur W. Burks has tried to define counterfactuals by 
means of the notion of causal connection. For him, a counter- 
factual is true if (1) the antecedent is false, and (2) there is 
a causal connection between the antecedent and the conse- 
quent.“ Since the notion of causal connection is no clearer 
than that of counterfactual connection, he ought to clarify 
the former notion. But “causal connection” is not defined. 
It is taken as primitive in an uninterpreted formal set of 


Ibid., p. 403. 
* Arthur W. Burks and Irving M. Copi, “Lewis Carroll’s Barber Shop 
Paradox,” Mind (1950), p. 221. 
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postulates.” Nothing in the postulates prevents one from 
taking this primitive in the sense of “logical entailment.” but 
this is surely not the interpretation intended. Since a formal 
calculus cannot give tull meaning to the primitives, and since 
Burks does not do so outside the system, his proposed definition 
is not yet satist: ACLOrY 


It seems that subjunctive conditionals are needed to express 
scientific laws, and the meanings used in sentences of delib- 
eration and justification in common speech. The attempt to 
interpret subjunctive conditionals as formal or material con- 
ditionals is unsuccessful, as is the attempt to replace them by 
such devices as Carnap’s reduction sentences. Of those analyses 
which have added further logical restrictions to formal systems, 


none are adequate. Of those which have brought in pragmatic 
and semantic considerations, many, such as Ryle’s and 
Bradley's. lack precision. And of those writers who have 
tried to maintain precision, such as Sellars and Reichenbach, 
none have found a satisfactory solution to the problem. 

However, these varied efforts, though they fail in many 
ways. nevertheless define the problems to be faced more 
clearly, and illustrate pitfalls to be avoided. It seems that 
future accounts must aim either at stating the meanings of 
subjunctive conditionals precisely, avoiding the mistakes of 
previous accounts, or must content themselves with contem- 
plating a vague meaning, essential to discourse, but impossible 
to explicate. Either a clear understanding of the notions of 
law and possibility can be had, or these notions are at one 
time a barrier and an essential to rational thought. 


Swarthmore College. 


> Arthur W. Burks, The Logic of Causal Propositions, mimeographed 
outline, presented to the Association for Symbolic Logic. December, 


1949, 
pp. 1-3; see also “The Logic of Causal Propositions,” Mind (1950). 
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Notes and observations 


THE DEVELOPMENT 
IF THE ONTOLOGICAL QUESTION IN| RECENT 
GERMAN PHILOSOPHY 


Jacosn Tavpes 


. Every survey of the history of the ontological problem 
must start with Aristotle. who defined the ontological 
question as the cardinal theme of the “first” philosophy. The 
discipline that treats the subject matter of the first philosophy 
is defined in contradistinction to the empirical sciences, which 
were also of philosophical interest for Aristotle. But why 
should the ontological question have priority over all other 
questions: Aristotle gives two reasons: 1. because the onto- 
logical question has the most general (6 «24¢204) as its object; 

. because it inquires into the nature of the highest, the divine 
being heavy). Consequently Aristotle refers to his first philos- 


+e 


ophy also as “theology” whereas the term “ontology” was 
coined only considerably later by one of Descartes’ disciples. 
Aristotle's thesis concerning the primacy of the ontological 
question did not, however, remain uncontested. For the 
concept of being becomes meaningless if only the being of the 
particular is admitted. The nominalistic repudiation of 
ontology, whereby the concept of being is reduced to a mere 
flatus vocis, runs through the history of philosophy since the 
medieval controversies around the problem of universals. But 
Aristotle's thesis could be questioned without adhering to the 
nominalistic definition of reality as a mere summation of 
particulars. Thus transcendental idealism did not oppose 
Aristotle’s ontological starting point on nominalistic grounds 
but for its inherent dogmatism, and it put the “critical ques- 
tion” in the place of the “ontological question.” This shift was 
particularly important in the development of German Philos- 
ophy in the twentieth century. The critical question plays the 
role of the first philosophy and yields two major disciplines: 
methodology and epistemology. Critical philosophy did not 
mean one dedicated to the criticism of existing philosophical 
doctrines but was envisaged instead as the foundation for a 
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possible system of philosophy. The preparatory function of 
the critical question was explicitly recognized by Kant, who 
identified the systematic part of philosophy with the traditional 
contents of metaphysics, purified, however, of all dogmatic 
assertions. The critical question did not embrace the entire 
scope of his philosophical work, and Kant labored to build 
the system to the end of his life, as the fragments of his 
Opus Postumum testify. 


The schools that chose to realize Kant’s intentions and 
associated their enterprise with his name, however, abandoned 
the notion of the critical question as preparatory to the 


elaboration of a philosophic il system, since they had abandoned 
altogether the very notion of a system based on metaphysical 
principles. The system would not be realized in a metaphysics 
but was rather to be sought in the unity of the sciences. Thus 
philosophy’ was reduced to the critical function of inquiring 
into the method of the sciences and their foundation, and 
philosophic activity shrunk to a mere testing of these founda- 
tions, the content of cognition itself having been totally given 
over to the domain of positive science. 

And yet we would be guilty of over-simplification were we 
to conclude that neo-Kantian philosophy was only a variation 
of positivism, for the entire effort of the neo- Kantian school was 
concentrated just on the refutation of the positivism of the 
nineteenth century. Whereas positivism reduced the totality 
of reality to “positive” science, the neo-Kantian philosophy 
maintained that a series of positive facts cannot be reduced 
endlessly to other positive facts, but that the whole of positive 
reality remains dependent on a priori structures of cognition. 
The idealistic critique of ontology should not be confused with 
the positivistic rejection of the concept of being. Whereas 
positivism discards ontology on nominalistic grounds, idealism 
attacks it on the ground that it contains a posifivistic presup- 
position. For the concept of being conceals the dogma of 
substance and as such serves only to define a positive fact, even 
if it accomplishes this in the most general and sublime terms. 
Insisting on the a priort character of the forms of cognition and 
their methodological difference from the total of positive reality, 
neo-Kantian philosophy contested the traditional doctrine of 
ontology as it was proposed by Aristotle and developed 
through the middle ages to Leibniz and Wolff. 
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It is important not to confound the two attacks on 
ontology, for they arise from contrary presuppositions. lor 
positivism the concept of being refers to a “mere” idea, a 
flatus vocis; for neo-Kantian idealism. “being” refers to a still 
too positive and positivistic residuum.' The metaphysical 
implication of the Kantian critique of ontology became mani- 
fest in Fichte’s thesis that the concept of being is secondary 
to the spirit of the ego and that freedom cannot be expressed 
in terms of being for it stands ‘ ‘beyond” being. 


Fichte’s thesis served as the starting point of the south- 
west school of neo-Kantianism (Windelband, Rickert. Lask), 
stripped however of its “metaphysical” implications. Fichte’s 
axiom of the priority of the ego over all being provided the 
basis for Rickert’s doctrine of epistemology and axiology as 
the two branches of the first philosophy. The theory of 
knowledge precedes ontology and moreover excludes the 
possibility of an ontology in the strict sense of the term. The 
theory of knowledge is complemented by a theory of value. 
and thus both of the Aristotelian justifications for the onto- 
logical question as the first philosophy are made subservient to 
the new first philosophy. For the “ought” as the source of 
all value is (not even Rickert can avoid the is-statement, but 
he does not give any importance to the verbal connexion of the 
sentence) “beyond” all reality. Value means pure validity and 
has no relation to the realm of being. So far, Rickert’s doctrine 
in radical and coherent.’ 

Following Rickert’s development from his major work 
of the Gegenstand der Erkenntnis (1915. 3rd ed.) to his late 
essay on “Die Logik des Pradikats und das Problem der Onto- 
logie” (1930), it is surprising to find that he radically altered. 
if not reversed, his position. In his earlier writings being and 
value were construed as antithetical poles, and all so-called 
ontological statements were referred to the positive sciences. 
This radical idealism in method was curiously complemented 
by an attitude of uncritical realism toward the sciences. In 
fact, philosophy was reduced to an idealistic prologue to the 
POsiti vistic prose of the sciences. with no influence whatsoever 

1 Max Miller. Sein und Geist (Tiibingen, 1940), p. 14 


, 


* Cf Rudolf Zocher, Die philosophische Grundlehre (Tiihingen, 1939), 
pp. 35 ff 
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in the domain of science. Ontology as a theory of substance 
a doctrine of being, became a “bastard” science of no legitimate 
use. In his later writings, however, Rickert proposed the 
possibility of a legitimate ontology. Being and value are no 
longer opposed, for being in some strange way comprises 
both: the concept of value and the concept of being. But 
Rickert was not sure how he could make room for ontology 
without jeopardizing his dualistic theory of the dichotomy of 
being and value, nor whether it was possible to put ontology 
on the same level with epistemology and axiology. Richert’s 
development could be formulated in three sentences: 1. there 
is no ontological question; 2. the ontological question cannot 
possibly be dealt with without a critical analysis (question of 
meaning); 3. the critical question remains vacuous without a 
presupposed concept of being. 

The paradoxical line of Rickert’s development is not unique 
in the history of neo-Kantian idealism, and a somewhat similiar 
line of development may be observed in the even more rigorous 
wing of neo-Kantian philosophy, the methodological idealism 
of the school of Marburg (Cohen, Natorp, Cassirer). In its clas- 
sical period methodological idealism emphasized that “being” 
is a derived and constructed concept, constituted in the very 
process of pure cognition. The methodological concept of 
origin precedes all notions of being and substance and it is 
the very mark of purity of —. that no object, be it the 
most lofty or the most general, is “given” to it. No shadow of 
being must “contaminate” the process of pure cognition. But 
not even the logic of the purest cognition can abstract the very 
being and substance from the process of cognition, and there- 
fore no epistemology can renounce the ontological element 
altogether. Thus even if the term “ontology” is avoided, the 
ontological question emerges in the course of Natorp’s devel- 
opment from the Philosophie, thr Problem und thre Probleme 
(1911), a classical primer of methodological idealism, to the 
unfulfilled project of an Allgemeine Logik, adumbrated in 
his autobiography (1921). The Allgemeine Logtk, as envisaged 
by Natorp, differs from all dualistic philosophies that postulate 
the priority either of being to cognition or of cognition to being, 
and insists on the unity of cognition and being. The thesis 
that there is no thought which is not a thought of being and no 
being that is not a being for thought, reads like a late acknow- 
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ledgement of the ontological question, Natorp was unable. 
however, to give a more definite description of this “point ot 
unity” between thought and being, and left it as a “mere 


postulate” (schlichte Setzung). This “mere postulate’ is not 


treated in Natorp’s usual methodological manner but is drawn 
in mystical terms as the “ground” which is “empty” and which 
is to be “fulfilled” with all the wealth of thought and being. 
The relation of thought and being is understood in the terms 
of the comcidentia oppositorum, a doctrine derived from 
medieval mysticism: and thus, strangely enough, the most 
rigorously anti-meti physical doctrine discovers its roots in the 
depths of the mystical tradition. According to oe thought 
is not only directed towards being, while it remains outside 
of it, but exists only in the midst of sei in an immediate 
way as ‘Sein- denken.” Conversely, being is valid only through 
thought and does not remain in any way distinct from thi might, 
beyond or below it. manifesting itself in the union between 
being and thought (Denk-sein). 

The mystical union of being and thought was developed 
by Natorp as a consequence of his methodological principle. 
and thus in the mystical concept of the “ground” a purely 
methodological aspect continues to shine through. The same 
could be said of Cohen's turn from methodological idealism to 
theology, for he fused his methodological concept of origin 
with the theological content of the creator coelt et terrae, 
turning the God of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob into a metho- 
dological principle of philosophy and vice versa. 

3. Methodological idealism pushed the rejection of 
ontology to such an extreme that it is a small wonder that the 
most passionate defender of ontology arose out of this school. 
Les extrémes se touchent in Nicolai Hartmann, a pupil of Mar- 
burg. Arguing that cognition is an “ontic relation,” Hartmann 
(Zur Grundlegung der Ontologie, 1935) went to the extreme 
of constructing an ontology totally unconcerned with the 
problem of the methodological difference between the a priori 
structures of thought and the totality of reality. Hartmann 
revives the ontological problem within the tenets of post- 
Kantian philosophy, for he accepts as his point of departure 
the Aristotelian formula for the first philosophy. This formula 
is, according to Hartmann, very “formal” but for this reason 
unsurpassable. for it brings to the fore the very ground of 
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being (esse), the concepi ca which is usually covered in Greek 
philosophy atter Parmenides by the concept of being (ens) 
as a particular. Not even Plato and Aristotle escaped the 
contusion between esse and ens, whereupon we have the greatest 
difficulty in trying to make this distinction at all noticeable in 
most European languages. Accepting Aristotle’s definition ot 
ontology, Hartmann rejects, however, one of Aristotle's reasons 
for putting the ontological question first. Hartmann agrees 
that the ontological question aims at what is most general 
but not that it aims at the highest (42:07). This second is only 
a dogmatic prejudice on Aristotle's part and Hartmann indeed 
“simplifies” the subject matter of ontology by breaking the 
link between the axiological and methodological pole in Aris- 
totle’s ontology. 

As I have said before, Hartmann supresses all reference 
to the critical question in his exposition of the ontological 
problem, for he explicitly rejects the element of reflexion as a 
constitutive moment in the ontological doctrine. To Hart- 
mann, ontology does not seem to be loaded with the “diffi- 
culties” that arise out of the questio juris, but remains in the 
realm of a “natural attitude” of man. Ontology as a disci- 
pline is fe to the reflective attitude and should be inter- 
preted as a return to the natural attitude. Ontology does not 
start with re-flexion, that is, with turning the natural bent of 
cognition around, but follows from the natural line of thought. 
Reflexion as an intentio obliqua is condemned in favor of the 
ontological analysis, the intentio recta, and only because of the 
“criticistic’ turn of philosophy since Kant has it become 
necessary to describe ontology as a re-turn to the natural atti- 
tude of man. In itself the ontological analysis does not imply 
any turn or re-turn but follows the realistic attitude in which 
man lives by nature. Since the problem of cognition is 
excluded from the ontological question, Hartmann’s §anal- 
ysis tends to reduce itself to a mere catalogue in which chapter- 
see and index convey all the contents, since the content 
itself is “unproblematic.” Hartmann overlooks, it seems to 
me, Pee fact that it is just the critical question that marks the 
most decisive step in the problem of ontology since Aristotle, 
in that it reveals the subjective pole of the objective ontological 
analysis which remains merely descriptive unless it is thrown 
back to its origin. The natural realism of Hartmann’s ontology 
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does not reach the level at which the problem of ontology must 
be discussed today, it in the term “ontology” the “logos’’ is 
taken as seriously as the “on,” and does not merely signify a 
technical suffix for labeling a doctrine. The methodological 
difference between experience and the principles of experience 
was abandoned in the “turn” to the object. This “turn” 
characterized the method of the first generation of phenomen- 
ologists (Reinach, Pfander and Scheler) who took the desc rip- 
tive method as ontological analysis and connected their realistic 
description of essences with the remnants and ruins of a 
Catholic scholasticism. Their passion for description threw all 
concern for a criterion overboard and opened the way for a 
wild und uncontrollable claim of intuition. (Edith Landmann. 
Transzendenz des Erkennens, 1925: Fdith Stein, Ewiges und 
Endliches Sein, 1952.) 

4. While appreciating the dangers of the phenomenological 
research of the first generation, it is important to remember 
the main line of Husserl’s development which led him from 
ontological realism to trenscendental idealism. For here we 
witness an exchange of roles in the development of the doc- 
trines of the idealistic and the phenomenological schools. 
Whereas the idealistic schools move from a radical rejection of 
the ontological question toward its acknowledgment, Husser! 
moves trom a descriptive ontology toward a more radical 
formulation of the critical question. Husserl’s first step 
(Logische Untersuchungen, 1go0) was to establish the inde- 
pendence of the cogito against all such doctrines which treat 
the psychological or biological distortions of the process of 
thought. Thought in its intentionality does not depend on 
psychological or biological sources. The second step, formu- 
lated in his Jdeas (1913), was to emphasize the dynamic 
content between act and content, the moesis and the noema. 
The third step (Méditations Cartésiennes, 1930) led to a shitt of 
emphasis from the consciousness of intentionality to the consti- 
tutive function of consciousness, and implied a “subjective turn 
of the logical principles of evidence.” The subjective a priori 
precedes in thought the being of God and the world. All truth, 
all objectivity has its ratio essendi and ratio cognoscendi in the 
transcendental subjectivity. Driven to develop the notion of 
transcendental subjectivity by the need to constitute a concept 
of the natural world, Husserl turned away from the doctrine 
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for which he had provided the method and the name in the first 
chapters of the Logische Untersuchungen. The ontological 
problem of a “Weltform™ torced upon him a new approach to 
the question of the difference between a priori principles and 
mundane experience, and Husserl put the question of origin 
(which came up in Cohen's Logic of Origin (1g02) only to be 
turned into a theological principle) into the center of his studies 
on the concept of world. The question of the logic of origin 
became the question of the origin of the world, a question that 
previously had been treated only in the domain of myth and 
theology.” Mytholology and theology tend to refer the totality 
of the world to a transcendent cause and to explain one series 
of beings through another being. thereby shifting the problem 
of origins from one plane to another and exposing themselves 
to the attacks of sceptical criticism. But according to Husserl. 
criticism can invalidate only the mythological and theological 
answers; it is unable to suppress the question of the origin 
of the world. Husserl tried to clarify the meaning of this 
question by subjecting it to critical analysis. To reduce the 
question of origin to the mere “methodologic: il” difference 
between the a priort principle of cognition and the contingent 
structure of reality, as Cohen and his disciples had done, is 
not to elucidate the question but to kill it altogether. For 
according to Husserl, the methodological principle of neo- 
Kantian philosophy remains immanent in the world and can- 
not even inquire into the origin of the world. The question of 
origin does not coincide with the problem of a methodological 
principle of cognition in its relation to experience. 

Husserl tried to elucidate the difference between a 
cognition that is immanent in the world (which includes the 
methodological principle) and a cognition that transcends the 
boundaries of immanence through a method that proceeds by 
reduction rather than speculation. But strangely enough, the 
“way up” of speculation and the “way down” of reduction 
were one and the same, and led to similar results. Thus 
Husserl’s later philosophy tends to coincide on major issues 
with the speculations of German idealism, Fichte and Hegel in 


Cf. Eugen Fink, “Die phiinomenologische Philosophie E. Husserls in 


der gegenwartigen Kritik,” with a preface of Husserl, in Kant Studien, 
XXNVIIT, 3-4. 
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particular. Husserl’s transcendental philosophy tries in its way 
to go beyond the form of the world. But into what or where? 
one is compelled to ask and Husserl answers: not into an 
absolute that is “out of” or “bevond” the world, but into the 
depth of the world in which the world as such is concealed. 
The world remains immanent in the absolute. The cognition 
which reveals the world’s immanence in the absolute is character- 
ized as the method of reduction by Husserl, because in this 
cognition the world is put between parentheses and is reduced 
to its immanent absolute. Kant, according to Husserl, was 
only on the way to the discovery of the transcendental 
method, since the methodological difference between the 

priort of cognition and the reality of experience only pre- 
figures: the notion of the cognizing subject as the locus (Ur- 
stdtte) of all “gegenstandliche Sinnbildungen”. Whereas both 
Kantian and neo-Kantian philosophy accept the structure of 
the world as given, and neo-Kantian philosophy goes so far 
as to accept “culture’ ‘as a sufficient basis for all philosophic al 
experience, in Husserl’s method of reduction all solid ground 
seems to yield under our feet and we seem to experience the 
destruction of the world. Husserl starts from “normal” and 
everyday experience in which man discovers in the texture 
of the cosmos apparent realities which prove to be erroneous. 
These experiences usually do not shake our faith in the 
coherence of reality. But does not the mere possibility of 
error and deception point to the fragility of the worldr If 
reality can suddenly dissolve into nought, is not the act that 
establishes “reality” merely a doxic act, an act of faith? Is it 
not possible that my experience as a whole should become 
contradictory and explode? For Husserl, the experience of 
the reality of the world can be suspended, it is a “Sein auf 
Kiindigung” and not even the most powerful God could give 
us absolute assurance of the stability and everlasting coherence 
of reality. 

In everyday life man is not aware that the stability of 
the real hangs on a thin thread, for he is caught in the patterns 
of the world and cannot break through them. Since in our 
natural experience the reality of the world is given as 
absolutely self-evident, it is difficult even to pose the problem 
of a concept of the world. But philosophy wonders just about 
the most self-evident. Since the self-evident is usually associated 
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with our hidden prejudices, philosophy must break through the 
natural, commonsense attitude of man. In the process ot 
reduction, the subject that constructs all the doxical acts of 
man, the transcendental ego, is discovered. The natural ego 
is surpassed through the discovery of the constitutive sub- 
jectivity that is at the source of all “faith” in the world. 
Describing the totality of the world as a function and product 
of human assertions (Geltung), Husserl poses the problem of 
the origin of the world (for the first time, as he claims, without 
appealing to any preconceived assertions about the world). 

Husserl’s method of reduction, which leads to the trans- 
cendental ego, has been compared to Descartes’ method of 
doubt, but the comparison can be misleading in suggesting that 
the transcendental ego is identical with the ego cogito that 
stands firm in the chaos of doubt. For whereas Descartes’ ego 
cogito serves as a spring board for deducing the reality of the 
res extensae, Husserl’s method of reduction aims toward 
opening the realm of the ego for its own sake. Nevertheless, 
Husserl remains indebted to Cartesian philosophy in that the 
act of reduction, like the Cartesian doubt, becomes a methodo- 
logical device, thereby transforming one’s original experience 
of the possibility of the annihilation of the world into a 
theoretical principle. Finally, the transcendental ego remains 
“abstract,” and this is Heidegger’s criticism against Husserl. 
Whereas Husserl claims that by bracketting the general belief 
in the world, man’s natural ego is also bracketted, Heidegger 
asks: could not this very act of suspension be considered as one 
of man’s possibilities? Could not what Husserl wants to 
achieve by “bracketting” the natural attitude of man and tak- 
ing refuge in a transcendental homunculus be achieved as well 
by a thorough-going analysis of man’s natural situation? 
Heidegger mistrusts the method of reduction, since as a method 
it is a device, a trick reminiscent of Descartes’ “experiment” o of 
doubt without really doubting. But Heidegger’s critique should . 
not blind us to the fact that he starts from the same probiem 
that haunted Husserl: the problem of ontology as the possible 
transcensus over all mundane forms. 

Heidegger would agree with Husserl that a concept of 
a natural world cannot be constructed by going back to any 
being of the mundane kind. But this does not imply that 
the realm of transcendental constitution is not immanent in 
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the world, for at this point the question must be asked: where 
“is” the realm where the concept of the world is constituted? 
And Heidegger points to man himself as the locus of the 
possibility of all transcendental reduction and constitution of 
the form of the world. The transcendental question must 
be freed from the theological prejudice of a “beyond” that 
weighs on Husserl’s analysis. It is man and man alone who 
“loses” faith in the world and who can therefore “regain” faith. 
Husserl’s method of reduction. however, posits an abstract 
subject that remains “theoretical” in the process of universal 
reflexion, leaving the concrete human being on the side as an 
unrelated spectator. Man turns into an object within the 
method of universal reflexion. 

5. Heidegger's intention can perhaps best be understood 
by watching for his implicit polemics against Husserl’s method 
of reduction in his essay on the nature of metaphysics (1929) 
Here Heidegger tries to show that what the method of 
reduction should accomplish through a methodological trick 
actually happens to the concrete man in his experience of 
anxiety. Whereas by ‘he method of reduction the faith in the 
world is supposedly suspended, leaving the thinker in the 
neutral role of a spectator, in anxiety the thinker himself 
is suspended in the suspension of faith. In the experience of 
anxiety the totality of being is thrown in doubt. The world is 
not annihilated by man, for in this state of anxiety he stands 
impotent against the world, but the reality of being fails him, 
“slides away and the “nothing” appears. Once one is aware 
of the latent conflict between Husserl and Heidegger on the 
method of reduction, it becomes obvious that Heidegger's 
“meditation” on anxiety, though apparently being as far as 
possible from a philosophical analysis, only develops Husserl’s 
intuition of the frailty of being as such. Husserl limits the 
experience of the frailty of being to the theoretical realm. 
neutralizing only man’s beliefs and assertions. His concept of 
neutralization, however, prefigures Heidegger’s myth of the 
“noughting of nothing.” Heidegger's meditation on anxiety 1s 
no longer conceptual but a mythical description of the same 
experience of the frailty of being that was at the core of Hus- 
serl’s analysis. 

Heidegger translates the idealistic dualism of the cognition 
of reality and the cognition of the self, into the “ontic- 
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ontological” difference. Cognition is necessarily bifurcated 
into ontic and ontological. Ontic cognition means a cognition 
of being. judging the objects of the world directly. whereas 
ontological cognition aims towards the underst: inding of the 
very being | (the esse and not the ens) of objects. Heidegger’s 
most paradoxical thesis is that the very being (esse) of objects 
can only be approached through the cognition of the self. The 
self is our sole entrance into being. This thesis remains 
totally arbitrary and confused as long as one does not recognize 
that Heidegger tries to combine, or even to identify, the critical 
question of idealism with the ontological analysis of the 
Aristotelian tradition. The critical question does not come 
before or after the ontological analysis but is identical with 
it. The entire controversy between idealistic critical philosophy 
and ontological realism rests on a misunderstanding of the very 
nature of the ontological analysis. The ontological realism of 
the Aristotelian tradition does not go beyond a descriptive 
ontic analysis of objects and fails utterly as ‘ontology. Heideg- 
ger challenges the ontology of Aristotle and the whole Aristote- 
lian tradition neither from a nominalistic nor from an idealistic 
epistemology. Aristotle’s ontology is not fundamental, since 
it does not reduce man’s objective assertions to their subjective 
origin. Ontological cognition is not true by virtue of an 
adequation of an object to its essence (ad equatio cum re) since 
the object qua object provides only an ontic relation, but 
ontological cognition is true as the discovery of being that 
goes through man himself. Ontological truth turns into an 
ad equatio cum homine, realizing ssoelé i in a circular way. Man 
must always be interpreted as Dascin, which Heidegger defines 
as the point where being itself (esse) comes to the fore. I 
would translate Heidegger's concept of Dasein with homo 
absconditus, since this concept refers to man before all division 
by sex and social condition, and points to him as the locus 
for the opening of being. I realize that the term homo 
absconditus suggests an analogy to the theological concept 
of deus absconditus. It would be biased, however, to interpret 
the term homo absconditus merely as a secularized derivate 
of an original theological idea. For Heidegger would insist 
that the theological concepts are on the contrary derivatives of 
neutral categories describing the human situation. 

Granted this point, we would be able to explain a basic 
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contradiction in Heidegger's major thesis on the “ontological 
difference” which only two of his interpreters noticed, one 
(M. Miller, Evxistenzphilosophie, Heidelberg. 1949) only to 
over 20k it, the other (K. Lowith, “M. Heidegger, Denker in 
durftiger Zeit.” Die Neue Rundschau, LXIIT, 1) only to stress 
the contradiction as an ambivalence in the author. In the 
epilogue to the fourth edition of his lecture on metaphysics, 
Heidegger stresses that there is being (esse) without objects, but 
never an object (ens) without being. Being transcends all mun- 
dane objects and exists independently of them. This thesis 
could, translated into theological terms, mean a transcendent 
God who exists even without a creation. In the fifth edition, 
however, the same sentence is “slightly” altered: the very truth 
of being now consists in that there is no being (esse) indepen- 
dent of object. nor objects (ens) independent of — being. 
In this sentence being seems to be immanent in all objects and 
does not exist independently of objects, and could be compared 
to an immanent God, as envisaged by mysticism, who does 
not exist without a creation. 

In the first version of his thesis, Heidegger asserts the 
Sheer transcendence of being. But since Heidegger wants to 
guard against any possible theological interpretation of his 
concept of transcendence, he tries to develop a notion of 
transcendence which I can describe only in a paradoxical way 
as immanent transcendence. Whereas a theistic theology 
stresses the difference between the creator and the creature, so 
that the creator stands over and against creation, Heidegger's 
concept of transcendence. transferring the notion of transcend- 
ence from the divine to the human, does not imply that man’s 
finitude is surpassed. The act of transcendence is realized in 
the realm of finitude and is in fact identical with finitude. 
We usually interpret transcendence as the theological difference 
between a creator and a creation (in the sense of the Jewish 
or even Christian tradition, when the latter lays equal stress on 
the immanence of God in the second person of the trinity). 
Heidegger wants to avoid the least trace of a theistic inter- 
pretation and therefore changes the sentence of the fourth 
edition into its opposite without changing his original intention 
Heidegger's notion of transcendence does not point to any 
beyond, and eradicates all trace of the absolute. It is inter- 
preted as the sheer intensity of being. as the process of reality. 
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Therefore Heidegger interprets being within the horizon of 
time and conceives being in the image of man’s becoming. 
Nature exists only insofar as it appears within the human 
horizon, and the notion of “eternal truths” is rejected as a 
remnant of theological prejudice. 

Ontology is reduced to anthropology and the ontological 
question becomes the first question of philosophy for Heideg- 
ger, not because it is (as for Aristotle) the most general question 
or because it aims toward the highest being (457 ), but because 
it is the most particular question, concerning man in an 
ultimate way. The ontological question comes first because it 
is fundamental to man and inquires about man himself. Heid- 
egger turns the ontological question of Aristotle into its 
opposite, and his ontology comes to mean the destruction of the 
entire tradition of ontology from Aristotle to Leibniz and 
Wolff. The subjectiy e pole absorbs in itself the objective pole, 
and all objectivity i is made dependent on the subject. Heideg- 
ger wants to unite both traditions of German philosophy of the 
twentieth century, the phenomenological and the. neo-Kantian. 
He is usually known only as a pupil of Husserl and one forgets 
that he started his carcer as a neo-Kantian disciple and that 
his book on Duns Scotus is dedicated to Heinrich Rickert. 
The ontological question would never have occured to Heideg- 
ger without the critical question of Kant, yet he inter- 
prets Kant’s critical question in an ontological way and 
ignores its methodological implications. The critical question 
of Kant fulfills, according to Heidegger, the inner intention of 
ontology, since it reduces the ontological analysis to the ques- 
tion of man. It is therefore not arctifenanl that his major 
historical study is not devoted to any ontologist but to Kant 
who destroyed the basis for all speculative ontology. The 
ontological question and the critical question are identical and 
reduce to man (homo absconditus) as the source of all questions. 
But is man his own source? To this question Heidegger fails 
to give an answer. 

Rochester, N. Y. 





INDIAN PHILOSOPHY: 
A NOTE ON SOME CHARACTERISTICS 


N. A. Nika 


My very limited aim, in this note, is to jot down a few 


points, without discussion, on some characteristics of Indian 
philosophy. and to indicate the point of view generally involved 
in the long course of its development.’ This point of view is, 
in a large measure, still true of contemporary Indian thought. 


Philosophy. or the nature of philosophical knowledge. 
is defined as darsana, which means “seeing” or “vision.” 
Seeing is. perhaps, the best instance of what we mean by ot 
experience ’: in this sense. indian philos: phy i is “empirical.” 
Its empiricism is, however, an “empiricism without limits.” 
I shall not discuss here whether “seeing.” “hearing.” etc., are 
instances of immediate fia sows or of mediate knowledge. 
If we see with the eyes, or through them, it may be argued that 
seeing and hearing. etc. are instances of mediate knowledge. 
But the motive in defining the nature of philosophical knowl- 
edge as darsana or “vision” is that Indian philosophy distrusts 
ge reasoning or knowledge. Philosophy is not, according 

» Indian philosophy. primarily a “theory” about reality but 
an experience of reality: an ort verified or verifiable. 
The Vedanta is the “end” o f knowledge in the sense that 
sine ends in experience: in direct realization. This is 
the meaning of the Vedantic statement: we cannot know 
Brahman but we can be Brahman. The nature of ultimate 


I am indebted to Professor Charles W. Hendel, Chairman of the 
Department of Philosophy, Yale University, for having kindly read my 
manuscript. 

Professor Charles W. Hendel in the Introduction to his Hume: 
Selections (New York, 1927) says of Hume: “He was thus a legitimate heir 
of that time of British thought, with its characteristic tendency to stand 
fast by practical convictions and to beware merely of abstract reason.” 
Though Indian thought is not “empirical” in the sense that its only test is 
sense-experience, it is empirical in the sense that its tendency is to “stand 
fast” by verified experience and to “beware of merely abstract reason,” e.x., 
Katha: “Not by reasoning (tarka) is this thought (matt) to be attained” 
(II.9). 
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reality is alarkyam, “non-logical,”” as the Upanisads say. This 
does not mean that logic should not be used as a method or 
that logical knowledge has no use. Logical knowledge gives 
knowledge of “existence” in some sense, e.g.. if I say, “No 
statement is true,”’ then, this statement is, at least. true: there- 
fore it exists. Whereas philosophy as darsana is an intuition 
of the existent and not of existence. In a certain sense. there 
is no problem for Indian philosophy of the reality and proof 
of the external world. The Katha Upanisad says that the senses 
are “pierced outwards”; “therefore, they see external objects” 
tasmat parang pasyati.' But why the expression “external 
world” if there is not another world in some sense? However 
this may be, it is an historical fact that, in its quest for the 
Real, Indian thought changed from the objective to the sub- 
jective method: its search for the reality of the objective 
universe was through its search for the inner essence of man’s 
being. The Katha Upanisad speaks of seeing “with eyes 
turned within”: avratta caksu.. The conception of philosophy 
as darsana corresponds to Plato's definition of the Dialectic as 
“the eye of the soul”: “not implanting eyes, for they exist al- 
ready, but giving them a right direction w hich they have not.’ 


Philosophy as darsana is the sight of “those who have eyes to 
see,”” though not the sight of “those who see only what they 
want to see." Darsana as defined is “discovery”: there is in it, 
or through it, an unverling of Reality. Darsana is a ate al 
or “intuitive” situation in which the existent is beheld “face to 
face”; pratyagatmanamatksat: * “beheld the Atman (Soul) face 
to face”; but this relation of “face to face’ cannot properly be 


e 


described as an “encounter,” if this means seeing another. 
The Mundaka Upanisgad asks an ultimate question, “By 
knowing what, Sir, is all this known?": Kasminnu bhagavo 
Vijynate Sarvarmidam Vijnatam bhavati*? This question entails 
a distinction between Sarvamidam, “all this,” 1.e., the known- 
world-of-objects and the what by the knowing of which all 
this becomes known. There is an implication here of serious 


* Katha Upanisad (118). 
4 Katha (1V.1) 
> Katha (1V.1) 
® Katha (1V.1) 
Mundaka Upanisad (1.3) 
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concern tor knowledge: viz.. that the-world-of-objects is not 
known without knowing the “what” by which all this becomes 
known. This question does not suggest the construction of < 
deductive metaphysics, but gives eleinante direction to phil 
osophical enquiry and affirms the possibility of such knowledge. 
If the pupil in the Mundaka Upanisad could come » his 
Teacher with such a question, he must have been alta an 
unusual pupil, having already in him some dim intuitions of 
the objective of his philosophical studies. It saved his teacher 
at least the task of pointing out to his pupil that there is a 
knowledge which is transcendental. So the question. “by 
knowing what: refers to the That or Being or the “Being of 
Being.” Satasya Satyam, as the Upanisads say. The Gita says 
“Know thou that that by which all this is pervaded is ate, 
tible’: avinasi tutad Viddhi yena sarvam idam tatam’ The 
knowing of the that by which all this is pervaded is not “knowl- 
edge by description.” In Indian philosophy the word for 
knowledge i is used in a unique sense, e.g., it is asked, “What dost 
thou Lene?” and not, “What dost thou think?” Philosophy, 
said Plato, is a “giving and taking” of reason; it is, in Indian 


thought, a giving and taking of knowledge or experience, a 
process in which one truth does not compete with another but 
supplements it. 


Now, there are two senses in which “the that which must 
be known to know anything at all” is true, which I may call the 
epistemic and the constitutive. In the epistemic sense, “ the 
that which must be known to know anything at all” is a 
methodological principle: its denial entails an absurdity of 
contradiction. The plain fact that there is knowledge or ‘that 
we know at all, involves that there is, in fact, such a principle 
in the fact of knowledge or in the very possibility of knowledge. 
The Kantian question: “How is knowledge possible” may 
be interpreted to mean this. though it is not asked in this sense 
in the Critique. Even disagreement is logically impossible 
without implying the use of this methodological principle. 
Both discovery and disagreement rest on the same presupposi- 
tions. The question posed in the Mundaka is inclusive of the 


The Gita (Lar 
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epistemic sense but is not limited to it. It refers beyona the 
epistemic to the constitutive sense. By the knowing of what 
is “all this,” Sarvamidam, known? It is obvious that “all this” 
has existential meaning. It denotes the world-of-objects-as- 
known, The Mundaka Upanisad asks a question of “ultimate 
concern” concerning existence: viz., Is there Being? Is there 
“ceasing to be,” etc.? The question: “By the knowing of what 
is all this known?” entails that there is a That which is to be 
known. It entails that there is Being. Therefore, such ques- 
tions as, What is Beingr or What is Truth? are second-order 
questions, soe ge of “characterization”; they ask: is Being 
so-and-so, etc.2 Asti itt eva upalabdasya tatva bhavah prasidati, 
says the Kasha ‘ “Only when it is affirmed, is there (or does 
there come to be) knowledge of what it is."’ So, Indian philos- 
ophy affirms and reaffirms: Being is. This proposition is self- 
referential and is self-affirmed. 


Indian thought affirms “Being is” and interprets this 
proposition in at least two senses, both of which may appear 
to be tautologies but they are not; nor are they verbal. The 
two interpretations are: (a) na ’Sato Vidyate bhavo: “of the 
non-existent there is no ceasing to be”: and (b) na *bhavo 
Vidyate Satah: “of the existent there is no ceasing to be.” "° 
Whether there is a “ceasing to be” is a question of “ultimate 
concern” for us. It is the cause of anguish and despair. Now, 
according to Indian thought, a cosmological argument of the 
sort: “the contingent is. therefore, the necessary is,’ is not 
satisfactory. Indian philosophy does make use of such argu- 
yo but does not rely upon them. The discoverable proof 

“Is there ceasing to be? must be discoverable in man’s 
ple cto and nature, in the innermost essence of his being. 
According to Indian thought. it ts discoverable in the nature 
and existence of man: in the fact that he is atman, Soul or 
Spirit. Man has a body as he has a house or a car, but he ts 
soul or spirit: he is afman. This contrast or dualism between 
soul and body is made the basis of a philosophy by a con- 


' Katha (V1.13). “When he has been comprehended by the thought 
‘He is’ His real nature manifests itself.” (R. FE. Hume, tr.. The Thirteen 
Principal Upanisads, 2nd ed. (Oxford, 1949), p. 360). 

© The Gita (11.16) 
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temporary Indian philosopher "' who starts with a negative 
proposition, Afam etat na: “I am not this” (Le. 1 am not 
this (or the) body"). The fact that man las a body entails 
the distinction between “tone who owns" and “that which he 
owns": thus, the possession of the body is at the basis of pos- 
session in general. It follows that what is called non-attach- 
ment, also, begins with non-attachment to the body. Burt the 
body is not disowned by torture and ascetiscism. The non- 
attachment arises by a discriminative knowledge between the 
eternal (nifya) and the non-eternal (anitya) or between the good 
Sreyas) and the pleasant (prevas). Atman, Soul or Spirit, does 
not “cease to be”’ because there is no “coming to be” of -Ttman. 
Na javate mriyate Va Kadacin: ** “(the Atman) is never born 
nor does (it) die at any time.” The question of “survival” 


therefore, trivial in a sense: ** in another sense, it does not arise: 
in a third sense, it is unimportant. For we are concerned with 
life and living and not with afterdeath. The question of 
“survival” does not arise on the assumptions of a materialistic 
philosophy (if there is such a thing) or on the assumptions 
behind those of Indian philosophy. Said a contemporary 


Indian mystic philosopher: “Man can realize the Self; because 
that is here and now. If it were not so, but attainable by some 
effort.at some time. and if it were new and had to be acquir- 
ed, it would not be worth pursuit. Because what is not natural 
is not permanent either.” Leibniz said that the monad 
could not be destroyed by any natural means: Indian thought 
removes even this possibility or probability. It says, “not at any 
time,’ Kadacin, (nor by known or unknown causes). ‘Thus 
Indian philosophy is seized of Being in the sense of Aksara 
the “Indestructible,” the “Imperishable.” etc., and this is a 
term applied to Atman and Brahman in the Upanisads. The 
Self. .T¢man in its embodied condition as Jiva, is nothing other 
than the Imperishable Being. Jiv6 Brahmiva, said Samkara, 


Dr. Bhagavan Das of Benares 
The Gita (I1.20) 
Trivial because “immortalitw’” or “eternal life’ as understood in 
Indian thought does not mean merely “survival.” 
! Bhagavan Sri Ramana Maharishi, Maharishi's Gospel, Books I and 
mm Ps (Sri Ramanasraman, ViruvannaMalai {Madras, India: the Jupiter 
Press!) 
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the great commentator on the Upanisads: “The individual 
self (jiva) is Brahman alone, (and not otherwise)."’ So, the 
problem for Indian philosophy is not whether God exists, or 
whether God's existence cannot be denied, but what is the 
nature of that which either affirms or denies God? Is it divine? 
To know this is not to assert that “human reality” is the only 
reality. It is rather to “recollect” or recognize the only reality 
in the human reality. The Gita says: deht nityam avadhyo ’yam 
dehe Sarvasya bharata: ** “The dweller in the body of every 
one. O Bharata (: \rjuna), is eternal and can never be slain.’ 

The self-affirmation of “Being is” in the awareness of one’s 
existence—for nobody says, “I am not.” as Samkara says—is. 
also, the affirmation of Being i in all that is: Sarvam Khalu idam 
Brahma: ** “All this is. indeed, Brahman.” “Khalu.”’ “certain” 
it is certain, and not merely probable or possible, that all this 
is Brahman. The affirmation of one’s own existence in one’s 
act of cogito, however “clear and distinct,” is not an affirmation 
of existence which satisfies us. It is not the whole truth. The 

Aitareya Upanisad describes the “birth” of man, of the com- 
ing to be in him of a new awareness: endowed with it, he 
looks around on all beings and asks, Sa jaito bhutanyabhivyak- 
hyat kim thanyam Vavadtsaditi:"" “Having been born, he 
looked around on Pose thinking: of what here would one de- 
sire to speak of as another? So, the awareness of one’s own 
being is an awareness of one’s “fellowship” with all. Among 
contemporary philosophers. in India or outside, there is no one 
who has seized on this idea to a greater extent than Professor 
Sarvepalli Radhakrishnan. What he calls the “eternal religion” 
is this birth of a new awareness in the world: and this idea is 
the unifying principle in his philosophy of religion and philos- 
ophy of history. This new possibility in man he calls “the 
world’s unborn soul”; and he sees, in spite of the warring 
differences of the world, a “working fora religion which teaches 
the possibility and the necessity of man’s union with himself, 
with nature, with his fellowmen, and with the Eternal Spirit 
of which the visible universe is but a manifestation, and upholds 


The Gita (11.30). 
‘6 Chanddgya Upanisad (III.14.1). 
17 Attareya Upanisad (III.13). 
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the emergence of a complete consciousness as the destiny of 
man.” ** 

The living awareness of one’s fellowship with all existence 
and the awareness of the unity of all that exists. is what is 
meant by “liberation” from “delusion” and “sorrow” in the 
Upanisads. Tatra Ko moh Ka Sokah ekatvam anupasyatah: ™ 
“Where is delusion or sorrow for him who sees oneness>"" He 
who sees it, sees it in two ways: “all beings in his self and his 
own self in all beings.” 


4. I return to the affirmation: “Being is."”) This proposition 
may mean that Being is and is capable of manifestation; that 
it zs, and is capable of no manifestation, that it is wn-manifest: 
or that it as, and is capable of other manifestation. These are 
not “predictions” about Being. but the very opposite of it: the 
awareness of an eternal and unpredictable possibility in’ the 
heart of Being. It is an awareness, also, of the inadequacy on 
our part to measure any manifestation of the totality of 
manifestations, as an adequate measure of the Fullness 
(parnam) of Being. Purnat purnam udagyate: “Out of the Full, 
the Full arises.” The much misunderstood word Aliya, in one 
of its several meanings, refers to the eternal possibility of Being 
and its enabling Power, whereby whatever ts, ts. 

To discover that there is no “ceasing to be” is no solution, 
however, of the problem of existence. It is a statement of the 
problem. At the most, it may enable us to be free from 


anguish and fear; that there is no “ceasing to be’ may enable 


us not to grieve: Nanugocitum arhasi, as the Gita puts it: “thou 
shouldst not grieve.” This is necessary but insufficient, for it 
does not enable us to act in a chaotic world. How to act in a 
chaotic world and vet not be involved in the vicious circle or 
regress of our own actions, or that of the world. is the problem 
of “to be.” “To be.” therefore. is to be free in action. It is 
to discover the delight of existence and then to delight in 
action. Professor Paul, Tillich in his Terry Lectures. The 


The Philosophy of Sarvépalli Radhakrishnan: Yhe Library olf 
Living Philosophers, ed. Paul Arthur Schilpp (New York: Tudor Publishing 
Co., 1952), p. 81. 
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Courage To Be,” asks how to “create the courage to be in spite 
of the experience of an infinite gap between what we are and 
what we ought, to be.” ** Indian philosophy has a twofold 
answer to offer to this problem: (a) the discovery, first, of the 
fact that existence is a delight; and (b) the delight that exists 
in action, in the conception of “detachment.” I have no time. 
to go into the second, but may say that no conception of action 
as Duty is an adequate measure of the discovery of the delight 
of Being and Action. The true delight of Being consists in a 
divine detachment, in its essential creative freedom, by which 
the world has come to be at all. Says Lord Krishna in The 
Gita: “There is not for me, O Partha (Arjuna), any work in the 
three worlds which has to be done nor anything to be 
obtained which has not been obtained; yet I am engaged 
in work.””** The courage to be is the courage that flows from 
a recapture, in some measure, of this divine creativity which 
has more in it than the nature of “Duty.” To be is to be in 
an all round delight of existence and action, for this is the 
nature of ultimate reality, satchitananda, an existence aware 
of the delight of existence. To the extent that this delight 
is present in anything, to that extent has that thing reality or 
truth. So the Upanisads say: Gnando brahmeti Uyajanat: 
“Know (that) Brahman is delight (bliss).”. Anandat eva Khalu 
imint bhutani jayante: “Out of delight, certainly, these beings 
have come into being.” Anandéna jatani jivanti: “When born 
they live by bliss.” Inandam prayantyabhi Samvisanti: “on 
deceasing they enter into bliss.” * 


. Indian philosophy is in quest of the Absolute, but does 
not pre worst anything or any kind of knowledge. The Upa- 
nisads say, Truth is vast, brahat; and warn us against say- 
ing, “I know well.” There is an element of agnosticism 
and transcendence in all knowledge as there is an empiricism 
in it. The teacher tells his pupil quite plainly. in the Kena 
Upanisad: “If thou thinkest, ‘I know well,’ only little i> ruth 
thou knowest of Brahman’s form.” 2° The truth is between 


2! (New Haven: Yale University Press, 1952), p. 189 
22 Ibid., p. 189. ' 
273 The Gita (IIl.22). 
24 Taittirya Upanisad, Bhrigu-Valli (1.6). 
’ Kena Upanisad (II.1). 
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saying “I know well” and “I know not at all.” The statement 
in the Kena Upanisad is not a statement of the agnostic’s posi- 
tion: it is rather a warning against methods in epistemology 
and metaphysics which proceed by the notion of etther-or: 
either Rationalism or Empiricism, etc. If Truth is “Vast.” it 
is possible that no particular mode of cognition or method 
will ever be adequate to it; it is also possible that two methods, 
apparently different, supplement each other. Pratibodha vtdt- 
tam matam amrtatvam hi vindate: “When (reality) is con- 
templated or known in every cognition, one attains, indeed, 
aa Ha "* To the question put in the Mundaka Upa- 
nisad: * ‘By knowing what, Sir, is all this known?” the answer 
was given by drawing a distinction between “Lower know!l- 
edge,” paravidya, and ‘ ‘Higher Knowledge.” apara vidya. It 
was audacious frankness to put the mere study of Scriptures 
without inner enlightenment as “lower knowledge.” The 
Higher Knowledge is defined as knowledge of the aksara, 
‘“Imperishable,” but there is the hesitation in the Upanisads to 
designate anything known as the “Imperishable.”” Since the 
danger of “total” knowledge. i.e., of identifying the known in 
one’s experience as “the highest,” is always present, the Upani- 
sads overcome this by saying that Higher Knowledge is of the 

“Higher than the High Imperishable™ : aksarat paratah parah. 
The Upanisads see beyond a certain beyond and ask us to do 
likewise in theory and in practice. Thus the paradox of 
knowledge in the Kena Upanigad: yasya amatam tasya matam: 
“he who says he knows not, he knows”; matam yasya na veda 
sah: “he who says he knows, he knows not.” ** Karl Jaspers 
in his Reason And Anti-Reason,** refers to the need for a “basic 
idea” in knowledge itself: a methodologically conscious knowl- 
edge, “which saves us from transmuting particular knowledge 
into a dogmatic absolute; it liberates us from any specific 
theory by making us aware of the meaning of theory , 
The practical consequences of the paradox of knowledge i 
Indian thought to human conduct are very great but [ have 
no time to develop the implications of this view for Hinduism 
and its philosophy of religion. Hinduism, its essence and the 


26 Kena (11.12). 
27 Kena (11.11) 
2s (New Haven: Yale University Press, 1952), p. 29 
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story of its long history. may be aptly described by the tide 
of Mahatma Gandhi’s autobiography as The Story of (My) 
Experiments with Truth. This is still going on. A con- 
sequence of this conception of Truth and Knowledge is that 
Indian thought makes the fundamental demand on the part 
of man to give to himself, and to give to others, liberty of spirit: 
to know and to live the vast Truth, each in his own way and 
according to his experience and choice. Etad eva’Ksaram 
Jnatva yo yadiccati tasyatat: “Knowing the Supreme (T: ‘uth), 
indeed, whatever one chooses (or desires) is his.” *’ It may be 
said that Indian thought does not give an individual a religion, 
but gives each one /its religion. 

The integral conception and practice of Truth which is the 
main characteristic of Indian thought down the ages has never 
been better expressed than by Sri Aurobindo, himself a yogz. 
He says: “For the sadhaka of the integral yoga it is necessary 
to remember that no written Shastra, however great its author- 
ity or however large its spirit, can be more than a partial expres- 
sion of the eternal knowledge. He will use but never bind 
himself even by the greatest Scripture. Where the Scripture 
is profound, wide, catholic, it may exercise upon him an 


influence for the highest good and of incalculable import- 
ance.... Butin the end he must take his station, or better still, 
if he can, always and from the beginning he must live in his 
own soul beyond the written Truth—Sabdabrahmativartate. 

beyond all that he has heard and all that he has yet to hear 


Srotavyasya Srutasya ca. For he is not the Sadhaka of 

book or of many books; he is a Sadhaka of the infinite.” “ 
While Indian thought is in quest of Eternal Truth, it sees 
Truth Eternal in ingressive relation to the temporal or to that 
which is. Tasmat sarva gatam brahma nityam yajne pratisti- 
tam: “Therefore, the Brahma, which comprehends all, is ever 
present (or centres round) in sacrifice.” *' “Sacrifice” is any 
act, big or small, done in a dedicated spirit; and all acts accord- 
ing to Indian thought are capable of being performed in a 


** Katha Upanisad (II. 16). 
® Sri Aurobindo, The Synthesis of Yoga, First ed. (Pondichery, India: 
The Sri Aurobindo Ashram, 1948), Pp. 4 
The Gita (Ul.15). 
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dedicated spirit. The ingressive relation of the Eternal to the 
temporal is of practical consequence to Indian thought as it 
defines its conception of the goal of thought and life, mokga 
or “liberation.” Moksa or “liberation” is not a state to be 
attained in a life after death, but one which is attained “here 
and now’—thiva “here alone.” as the Upanisads always say. 
The liberated man, the jivan mukta, is one who has “cast off 
in advance the bonds of death,” as the Katha Upanisad says: 
mriyu pasan puratah pranddya.* The Upanisads make a 
demand to know the Truth here and now; not to know it here 
and now is great destruction (vimasti): na chedtha avadin 
mahati Vinastth: “If one has known (It) not here, great is the 
destruction.” *° 

Einstein asks: “Should we consider the search for truth— 
or, more modestly expressed, our efforts to understand the 


knowable universe through constructive logical thought—as 


an autonomous objective of our work? Or should our search 
for truth be subordinated to some other objective, for example, 
to a ‘practical’ oner” *‘—Indian thought, at least, sees a “pre- 
established harmony” between the “theoretical” and the “prac- 
tical”: no conception of Truth is inclusive which does not 
include the “practical.” 

6. Philosophy is an ‘autonomous activity”; this is better 
expressed according to the requirements of Indian thought 
as: philosophy is “being autonomous”; but, as Being ts, “not 
without being autonomous,” philosophy seeks to remove the 
“ignorance,” avidya, by which Being is “bound.” This is be- 
coming aware of the fact that you, as the afman, are free so 
that, “the free is freed” (from his ignorance); Vimuktasca 
Vimucyate: “the free is freed.” ** This is the ontic sense of 
freedom. 

Indian thought distinguishes between two senses of 
freedom in the ethical sense which is somewhat hard to state 
and to interpret, but I may make the attempt to do so as 
follows: 


* Katha (1.18). 
°3 Kena (II.13). 
' News Letter, Society for the Social Responsibility of Science (1951), 
Vol. 3. No. 1. 
Katha Upanisad (V.1). 
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(a) Freedom is a “choice”; it is a choice in an “either-or.” 
It is the freedom to choose either P or Q. This entails that 
the universe of discourse is limited to, or a limited by, a system 
of P or Q which we have accepted and remain in. But in the 
urgencies of life we do not distinguish, ultimately, between P 
and Q: we choose now P and now Q. Thus life is a round 
of inevitable dualities. P or Q, becomes P and Q; while it pleases 
us to choose between the P’s and Q's ultimately, our choice 
leaves us dissatisfied and we seek an “escape” from what Sartre 
calls “No Exit.” The Upanisads characterise such life as 
“blind”, avidyayam antare varta manah ... partyanti mudah 
andheniva niyamana Yatha andah: ** “living amidst ignorance, 
the unwise, who go round and round, staggering to and fro, 
like the blind leading the blind.” This is “meaninglessness” 
of one sort. 

(a) There is freedom of another kind which is a “Neither”: 
it is a “renunciation” of the dualities of life. This freedom 
is “rational” like Descartes’ Doubt, doubting everything and 
accepting nothing.*” Nothing has ultimate meaning for this 
freedom which seeks to translate into negation the positive 
Truth that Being is autonomous. This is “meaninglessness” 
of another kind: it treats “renunciation” or “detachment” as 
an end in itself. This is Sartre’s Age of Reason in which the 
hero is represented as accepting nothing, neither love nor 
friendship, etc. “He represents one of the most extreme forms 
of the courage to be as oneself, the courage to be a self which is 
free from any bond and which pays the price of complete 
emptiness.” ** 

Indian thought rejects the first as “avidya’” (ignorance), 
and rejects the second, though it calls it euphemistically 
vidya—“knowledge.” The Upanisads state this in a paradox 
and give powerful utterance to it: 


‘© Mundaka Upanisad (IL.8). 
*? Perhaps, not even like the Cartesian doubt, but cynical doubt which 
seeks nothing. Plato has this passage in The Republic on one form of this 
tendency: “For young men, as vou may have observed, when they first get 
the taste in their mouths, argue for amusement, and are always contra- 
dicting and refuting others in imitation of those who refute them; they are 
like puppy dogs, who delight to tear and pull at all who come near them.” 
(Book VII, 539, Jowett’s Tr. [Oxford)). 
88 Paul Tillich, op. cit., p. 144. 
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Andham tamah pravisant ve avidyam upasate 


tato bhiiya twa te tamo ya u vidyayam ratah 


“Into blind darkness enter they 
That worship ignorance; 
Into darkness greater than that, as it were, thev 


Phat delight in knowledge.’’*" 


It is not the case that there is ‘No Exit" from the “either- 
or.” There is an exit and it is through a “neither.” The 
“neither” is the freedom of ‘“‘anchorite courage” of Nietzsche 
and the “renunciation,” sannyasa, of Indian Philosophy. But 
it is a freedom which must itself be free from the notion that 
this freedom is an end 1n itself. It is not; it is only a means 
and is a “necessary and sufficient condition” of making one’s 
self “fit for eternal life.” amrtatvaya kalpate, as the Gita puts 
it. Renunciation or detachment as a means to “salvation” or 
“self-realization,” .[tama Sakasat Kara, is what Indian philos- 
ophy unambiguously teaches: this is the meaning of the great 
proposition with which the Vedanta Sutras begin; athato 
Brahma jignasa: “Now, then, (or therefore), the knowledge of 
Brahman.” The words, **Now, then (or therefore),”” refer to the 
set of antecedent conditions both “necessary and sufficient” 
for the attainment of Brahman: among these, the freedom 
implied o r entailed by “Neither” is a preparatory condition. 
While it is, in a sense. logically impossible to start on the path 
of the enquiry into Brahman without this freedom, it. is 
logically inadequate to stop with it. 


This brings me to the use of negation in Indian philosophy. 
Philosophy is “making propositions clear”; to make “clear” 


means “not to confuse’: not to confuse is to distinguish; to 
distinguish is to use negation as a means. When, thercfore, 
the U panigads say, neti, nett, “not this,” “not this,” the mean- 
ing is not: “not at all this”, but “not only this”: “not only this” 
means “not P only but Q also, or both P and Q.”” This attitude 
of “yes” and “no,” “Neither” and “Both,” is the principal 
characteristic of philosophical method of the Upanigsads, but 
their intent and purpose is to assert the presence of Reality in 
all appearances. Sarvam Khalu tdam Brahma, “All this 1s, 


Isa Upanisad (IX. Hume's 11 Oxtord. 2nd ed.) 
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indeed, Brahman.” This proposition entails: (a) “Brahman is 
not only ‘All this’ but more”; and. (b) “Other than Brahman 
‘All this’ is wot.” It is to be noted. furthermore, that there is 
a logical distinction between: (a) “All this is, indeed, Brahman” 
and (b) “All this is, indeed, im Brahman.” The Upanisads 
mean and say the first generally. The Vedantic Truth, “All 
this is Brahman,” or “That thou art.” Tat tvam ast, is 
“verifiable”: the Vedanta is “realised truth’: and so, Indian 


yhilosophy mav be described as a “logical positivism” using 
: | 


logical negation as a method: but this is not an important 
matter because Indian philosophy stands for the ‘‘vision” of 
the Truth of Being and is not an “7s.” 


Mysore University. 
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